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TO OUR READERS. 


Ir has been our practice—which, although 
sometimes inconvenient, we are nevertheless 
reluctant to discontinue—to come before the 
curtain at the beginning of cach year, and make 
our best bow to our readers, in wishing them 
„AA Happy New Lear.“ Our thanks are due 
to them, prospectively as well as retrospectively, 
for the favour which we anticipate as well as for 
the favour that we have enjoyed. Another year 
has been swallowed up in the past. Another 
year opens to us in the future. So far as our 
intentions go, that which has been may be 
regarded as a pledge of that which will be. As 
to results, wo must leave them to the disposal 


of the samo Unerring Mind which has guided 


them hitherto, and which is able to_ bring 
strength out of weakness. 

It seoms to us that the year which com- 
mences to-day will givo full scope for all the 
service which it is possible for this journal to 
perform. By dint of unflagging perseverance, 
frequently through times of pleasurable excite- 
ment, oftener than has been agreeable through 
wearisome labours, we have prosecuted the 
object to which we originally devoted ourselves 
for now something better than thirty years. 
It has been our happy lot to witness the 
gradual ripening of the public mind for the 
accomplishment of that object, until it has 
reached an advanced state of preparedness, 
capable, at any time, of yielding its final legis- 
lative fruits. The Nonconformist will always 
rejoice in the recollection that it was, for some 
considerable period, the first in the field to 
advocate systematically, and week by week, the 
principle of Religious Equality. It takes no 
further credit to itself than this, that what it 
has attempted to do for the promotion of the 
ends for which it was established, it has striven 
to do both as a pleasure and a duty. Timo 
was when it laboured alone, and now if is but 
one of a goodly fellowship of labourers; but, 


the contest. 


a sufficiently difficult, laborious, and costly 
enterprise. Of course, it is not every year that 
such additional work will be called for, or 
rendered. But, perhaps, it may not be taken 
amiss if we engage that the same spirit which 
has put into the hands of our readers the Statis- 
tical Supplements, which seem to have been so 
timely, will watch for, organise, and complete, 
any further enterprise within the limits of its 
own powers, and likely to supply desired infor- 
mation. 

We frankly make known our wish to receive 
all the co-operation which our friends can give 
us. We and they are fighting a very up-hill 
battle. We are getting into the very heart of 
Much more might be done than is 
done, if all would make a point of availing 
themselves to the utmost of the instrumentality 
fairly within reach. It is not, however, our 
habit to sing the praises of our own journal, 
and we will not now begin so questionable a 


practice. That our work should bo recog- 
nised by our friends as worth their 
own attention is, of course, extremely 


agreeable. That it should be thought by them 
worth commending to the notice of their friends 
would be doubly delightful. The moral in- 
fluence of this paper increases in a progressive 
proportion to the extent of its circle of readers. 
The character of the times demands from each 
one of us some pledge of fidelity to the great 
principles we profess; and perhaps, no pledge 
can be more easily, and, at the same time, more 
usefully, given than by supporting the political 
and literary organs by which those principles 
are expounded and enforced. 

Almost unconsciously we have got upon 
ground which we feel ourselves impelled to 
tread upon as lightly as possible. But this 
personal conference with our readers, on the 
first Wednesday of every year, invites us to 
speak freely. We have done so, and now we 
take our leave of them for the ensuing twelve- 
month, with a prayer both for them and for 
ourselves, that, in all things right, God may 
speed us. 


Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
pial 
THE BURIALS BILL. 


WHEN Mr. Osborne Morgan, the hon. mem- 
ber for Denbighshire, towards the close of last 
Session, was choused—for we can find no more 
appropriate term for the Parliamentary trans- 


pulous character out of the reasonable prospect 
he had of sending his Bill for amending the 
Burial Laws up to the IIouse of Lords, it was 
generally felt that to pass a measure so hotly 
controverted, exceeded the powers of any 
private and unofficial Member of the House of 
Commons. If any man could have accom- 


of course, it would not have been qualified to 
do the measure of work which it has done in 
furtherance of the principles which it specially 


represents but for the countenance and support 


given to it by its readers. To them we offer 


heartiest thanks. 

We begin a new year with the present num- 
ber. We shrink from holding out any promise 
of what we may find ourselves unable to per- 
form. Our readers, perhaps, will admit that 
during the latter part of 1872, the Voncon formist 
has undertaken—for their sakes, and for the 
sake of the cause to which they are attached— 


plished the task, he was about the best qualified 
todo so. His ability was not only conspicuous, 
but was freely acknowledged on the other side. 
His zeal was unremitting. IIis vigilance seized 
upon every opportunity that could be detected 
for pushing forward his measure in Committee. 
Clause by clause he had won his way through 
the most important provisions of his bill, and 
was defeated at last, in tho early hours of the 
morning, bya sudden and simultancous irruption 
of its opponents. The result was that a memorial 
to the Government, subscribed by a large number 


action — by partisan tactics of rather an unscru- | 


stone requesting that a bill to the same effect 
should be brought before the House of Com- 
mons next session on Ministerial responsibility. 
We understand that a reply to that memorial 
has recently been given by the Premier. Its 
substance is that, looking to the pressure of 
public business which the Government will 
have on hand next session, he is unable to 
accede to the request of the memorialists. 


Wo have no hesitation in accepting Mr. 
Gladstone's excuso as valid. Wo havo no 
doubt that his programme of business will 
prove to be sufficiently ample for the working 
power of the Lower House. It might have 
been consolatory if he had intimated in his 
reply the smallest intention, or even desire, to 
take up this question for settlement as soon as 
he could see his way to deal with it effectually. 
Perhaps, the omission was merely an inad- 
vertency arising out of the cnormous demands 
upon his time and labours. Mr. Gladstone 
must not be surprised, however, if a largo 
number of men scattered over the country, 
who take a deep and painful interest in 
the removal of what appears to them to bo an 
injustice and a gricvance, interpret his refusal 
to propound a remedy, as an indication of 
slight regard towards the feclings of his own 
supporters— an interpretation tho correctness of 
which will be looked upon as corroborated by 
tho accession to the Ministry of tho present 
Lord Chancellor. The mattor is regarded as of 
comparatively minor importance by the steady 
adherents to the cause of disestablishment and 
disendowment. But there are multitudes of 
men who do not practically conform to the 
Church of England, but who havo not yet per- 
suaded themselves to stand upon tho broad 
basis of the Liberation Society, who will feel 
themselves aggrieved by the Premier’s decision, 
and who are likely enough, during the next 
few months, to arrive at the conclusion that 
there is no chance of getting tho lesser matter 
settled, but through the legislative adoption of 
the greater ono. 


For ourselves, wo cannot pretend to regret 
very keenly the position which the Government 
has taken in respect of this grievance. It will 
leave our hands unfettered and free for action 
in enforcing upon the Legislature the principle 
of complete religious equality. It clears the 
ground from what might have proved an occa- 
sion of embarrassment, and an excuse with some 


some time past that the overthrow of clerical 
supremacy in our parish churchyards, would 
demand almost as much political strength as 
the subversion of the Establishment itself. 
When the bill was first introduced, many of us— 
perhaps most of us—were under tho pleasing 
illusion that, with some modifications, it would 
be suffered to pass quietly through both Houses 
of Parliament. Subsequent experience has 
taught us that the exclusiveness of the clergy 
in relation to the burial of the dead in parochial 
churchyards is cherished with too tenacious a 
pride to be yielded up except to the sternest 
necessity. When Mr. Disraeli, therefore, 
proclaimed resistanco to the further progress 
of Mr. Morgan’s bill as a foremost item 
in the Conservative programme, we were 
convinced that it could only be carried 
by the authoritative influence of the whole 
Liberal party headed by the Government. As 
there seems to be little prospect of securing 


of Liberal Members, was forwarded to Mr. Glad- 


such an adyantage, the question will naturally 


for divided efforts. To us it has been clear for 
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occur to Liberationists whether it will be worth 
their while to exhaust their energies in further 
prosecuting, during this Parliament at any 
rate, the removal of this grievance. We 
‘shrink from recommending a hasty decision. 
There is something to be said, no doubt, 
on the other side of the question. But 
we find it impossible to resist an impression 
that, seeing the magnitude of the work that is 
before us, the more simply, exclusively, and 


entirely we give ourselves to its accomplishment | 


the more likely we shall be, not only to 
promote its progress, but even, at no very 
distant period, to achieve all that we want in 
regard to the burial of our dead. 


THE PREMIER AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL | 
CONSERVATIVE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S speech when delivering 
the prizes at the Liverpool College on the 21st 
ult. is, in some respects, a curious illustration 
of the extent to which he still combines eccle- 
_ giastical and religious Conservatism with an 
ever-growing Li in politics. The 
College itself is a monument of the hostility 
cherished by a large section of English society 
to the principle of united secular and separate 
religious 1 tion. In 1835 a buildin 
was erected in an opposite quarter of Liverpoo 
for the purposes of a mechanics’ institute ; and 
with the institute was incorporated a system 
of schools adapted to the needs of the middle 
and lower classes. These schools were wholly 
‘peoular, and were supported mainly by the 

tatives of the advanced Liberal party 

in the town, We have every reasen to believe 
that, notwithstanding the absence of any 
doctrinal religious — ction, the teaching was 
always characterised by a high moral tone—a 
remark which we may confirm by noting that 
our statistical opponent, the Rey. Dr. Hume, 
was for a time one of the most important and 
per masters. At the opening of this 
eee | Lord Brougham made a great 22 

in which he spoke of the vast and rapid and 
resistless course which we are making daily 
and hourly in improvement; showing a 
strength, a might, and a force which sweeps 
away and prostrates in the dust all those 
puny o es raised against its progress by 
e intrigues of courts and their tyranny—by the 
raecution of bigots and their intolerance—by 
sordid and base interests of the privileged 
few, be they monopolising companies or over- 
grown and bloated establishments.” In a town 
with the Conservative leanings of Liverpool, it 
was 2 to be expected that such an institution 
could remain long without a rival. The admirers 
of our glorious constitution in Church and 
State,” these schools as a bane, 
against which it was their bounden duty to 


de an antidote. Accordingly, in 1840, the 
Rr was laid of the present Liverpool 


one of the fundamental principles of 

which is that education must be upon 
» und thereby the doctrines 

| formularies of the Church of England. On 
la the stone, the late Lord Derby, then 
Lord Stanley, who, it would seem, had already 
recoiled from the Radical tendencies of his 
8 delivered a speech, in which he declared 
that the supporters of the institution ‘‘ warred 
in the first instance with ignorance and infide- 
lity,” but also against that minor but not 
unim t evil, the prevalence of dissent 
from the Established Church.” The institution 
being raised by voluntary contributions, the 
supporters had of course a perfect right, how- 
ever much we may doubt wisdom of the 
, to identify their enterprise with the 

sect interests of the Established denomina- 
m. And in justice to them we must remember 

| the ciple of the conscience clause was 
substan adopted, and we believe, frankly 
carried out. We only note the avowed purpose 
— — — — 
rious in 6 recent 8 our t 
When the Liverpool College was opened 
8 years ago, in the absence of Lord 
Sta 4 the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
then the rising hope of the Conservative party, 
delivered a kind of inaugural address, in which 
ho spoke of the new schools as a living and 
permanent pags eng Bog a t indestructible 
principle, namely, that education, if it is to be 
valuable, if it is to deserve its name, must be a 
religious education; and that in order to deservo 
the name of a religious education it must bo 
founded, not upon those vague generalities 


which are sup to be common to all men, 
or at least to all men who assume the name of 
Christians, but u the definite revelation 
which it has pl God to give, and by which 


/ 


| opposite ex 


each man amongst us must hope to stand or 
fall.” With these words, apart from the inter- 
pretation necessitated by the circumstances 
under which they were uttered, we need ecarcely 
say that we ourselves fully agree; and we are 
pom this agreement would be endorsed 

y our readers and OK tog But of course 
it was an understood thing that the definite 
revelation which it has pleased God to give.” 
meant in effest the doctrines and formularies of 
the English Church, and that instruction therein 
to be of any value must needs be given in the 
same building and in the same school-hours as 
secular knowledge. 


And now, after more than a quarter of a 
century, the man who has in obedience 
to. sincere c@hviction traversed the whole 
round of political opinion, almost to the 
me, who has disestablished the 
Irish Ohurch, who has disappointed the hopes 
and broken the hearts, or roused the envenomed 
malignity, of his former aristocratic associates, 
comes back to the same platform, and delivers 
a speech which shows that, as far as the eccle- 
siastic politics of England are concerned, he 
has forgotten nothing and learned, if possible, 
less. ue, the occasion was not political. 
But it is impossible for so sincere and earnest a 
speaker as Mr. Gladstone to avoid showing 
where his heart lies. And in almost every 
sentence of this speech there are manifest 
symptoms that of the two lines of educational 

olicy represented by the two Liverpool insti- 

tions, the Liberal Premier’s most heartfelt 
eee are entirely engrossed by that 
which is pervaded in its whole direction and 
aims by ecclesiastical Conservatism. He re- 
members evidently with intense gratification 
that the institution he adorns by his presence 
was to be an institution having religion for 
its centre and its base—and that religion was 
to be the religion of the Church of England.” 
% That the National Church is not in less 
esteem now than it was then (in 1840) with the 
nation,” he tells us, the immense increase 
alike of her fabrics and of her ministrations ma 
sufficiently show.” He rejoices, too, that fol- 
lowing a policy which threatens to make the 
head mastership of other and more properl 
publio schools the vested right of the priest non | 
a chapel is to be erected within the precincts of 
the college. He tells us that Unitarians, Jews, 
and Roman Catholics make free’ use of the 
schools; that even one-fourth of the pupils 
are aliens from the Church of England: and 
yet on a public occasion, when all are gathered 
together, he does not hesitate to insist with 
emphasis on dogmas repugnant to the conscien- 
tious convictions of a considerable portion of 
the school, but which, they are assured, are 
the cardinal and central truths of our re- 
ligion.“ No doubt they are; from our own 
point of view as well as Mr. Gladstone’s. But 
we can only wonder with unmeasured amaze- 
ment that a man whose sense of justice in 
secular politics is so keen, should imagine a 
one-sided arrangement such as he commends 
and illustrates as at all likely to promote the 
interests of the truth he loves. a 


How are we to account for the bewildering 
inconsistency between the Premier’s courageous 
Liberalism in worldly matters, and his timid 
Conservatism in things that pertain to God's 
everlastin 4 kingdom? If in secular things 
justice is the only true expediency, surely much 
more is this the case in re to that kingdom 
which is first of all ‘‘ righteousness,” before it 
is „peace and joy.” But we fear we must 
gather from the recent speech, interesting 
and beautiful as it is in many respects, 
that the immense strain on the Premier's 
time and powers leaves him neither 
leisure nor energy to look all round 
and through religious or ecclesiastical questions, 
as he does when national finance or Parlia- 
mentary reform is concerned. He tells us, 
indeed, of the dangers which attend avowed 
independence of formal belief; but he is appa- 
rently blind altogether to the far worse dangers 
of that disingenuous license which adopts the 
formula, and strains it to mean anything or 
nothing. He is solemnly eloquent on the wild 
ee e of a foreign writer; but he is 

together unmoved by the plague nearer home 
of a Church which is paid to teach a Protestant 
religion, and takes advantage of its position to 
teach rationalism in one direction and-Romanism 
in another. But, after all, the Premier, though 
he speaks of the melancholy privilege of age,“ 
is comparatively young for a statesman. And 
should ho retain life and vigour, as we devoutly 
hope he may, to the age of Lord Palmerston— 
N should some intervals of leisure be 

orded him from the cares of state his faculty 
for continued growth is such that we by no 
means despair of seeing him crown his career of 
beneficent reform by bringing in and carrying a 
bill for the disestablishment and disendowment 


of the Bpiscopalian and Presbyterian Churches. 


has-been a running fire of Pai 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ir is satisfactory to see the way in which mem- 
bers of Parliament, one after another, are 
expressing their views on the Church Establish- 
ment question; and it is still more satisfactory to 
notice that, for the most part, this is done sponta- 
neously. Nearly all through the autumn there 
nentary speeches 
upon this subject. It is difficult to state their 
general tendency. Some members have expressed 
their disapproval of the proposal for disestablish- 
ment ; ‘others their emphatic approval of it ; but 
there has been a third party whose speeches have 
been the most significant, and at present, probably, 
this is the largest party of all. Mr. Horsman, the 
other day, in his address at Liskeard, fairly repre- 
sented their state of mind. Mr. Horsman has 
hitherto abstained from voting, because, as he said, 
the question was not yet ripe for decision.“ 
Nevertheless, ‘‘disestablishment was sooner or 
later inevitable,” and ‘‘ whenever,” &., his vote 
would be in the affirmative.” All great questions 
go through this Parliamentary history, being sup- 
ported, year by year, by increasing numbers of 
those who think that the whenever is rapidly 
approaching, and that, therefore, they had better at 
once take the popular side. 

Amongst other Parliamentary representatives, 
Mr. Dent and Sir Harcourt Johnstone, members 
for Scarborough, have just met their constituents. 
Mr. Dent does not appear to have referred to the 
question of disestablishment, but Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone met it very frankly. Sir Harcourt 
appears to be a little before, and yet a little 
behind, Mr. Horsman. He believes in disestablish- 
ment in theory, and would not think, if the case 
were now first proposed, of allying the Church with 
the State. That is more than Mr. Horsman 
said. But Sir Harcourt went on te say that the 
measure was greatly in advance of public opinion 


Y | in this country,” though the time ‘‘ might come 


when it would be thought that the Church should 
govern itself.” This is behind Mr. Horsman, for 
Mr. Horsman not only thinks it may, but that it 
will come. Now these rather hesitating and nega- 
tive utterances did not satisfy the constituents of 
Mr. Dent or Sir Harcourt Johnstone, and so, when 
a vote of confidence in them was proposed, an 
amendment was moved thanking them for their 
services, but, at the same time, expressing disap- 
proval of their votes in favour of the union of 
Church and State, the Rev. Mr. Balgarnie doing 
this in a courteous but courageous speech. The 
amendment was carried by a large majority, for as 
will be seen, a correspondent affirms that this 
Liberal constituency, nineteen-twentieths of whom 
are Nonconformists and Anti-State Churchmen, 
begin to see the incongruity of their being repre-. 
sented by two members who vote against their 
most cherished convictions. We all ought to thank 
these gentlemen for the stand they have taken and 
for the position which they have brought to light. 
If others will imitate them, the next general election 
will be even more encouraging in its results than we 
have hitherto suspected. 

We read in the Liberator of this month a cheerful 
article on the Old and the New Year,” which 
begins by saying that ‘‘never, we think, since the 
Liberation movement was established has any year 
passed without our being able to look back upon it 
with satisfaction.” The course of the Liberation 
movement and of its many successes are then 
traced, and the work of the past year especially 
dealt with. We quote the following broad 
exhibition of the events of the year :— 

The work of the past year has necessarily resembled 
the work of previous years, but. with an important 
difference. It has been more concentrated. We have 
not had to discuss minor questions. The whole force 
of agitation has been directed against the unscrupulous- 
ness, the injustice, and the injury of the State-Church 
itself, and we think we can say that never has our wok 
been more gratifying. The discussions in the House of 
Commons in 1871 and in the present year have not only 
lifted this question from one of apparently sectarian to 
one of national interest, but they have done mote. 
They have already made it a question of practical, 
politics, and they have gained for it the of the 
nation. They have stirred up many adversaries, but 
then what we principally need in the present phase of 
the movement is wider and wider discussion. We may 
point-to this fact as one proof of success, We do not 
want the great question we have taken in hand to be 
settled by national apathy! We want it to be settled 
by that living and imperative national conviction which 
can only be secured by free, open, and earnest debate. 

The meetings of the Liberation Society in various 
parts of the kingdom during the last few months, have 
been marked by more than usual discussion, Often 
local clergymen have thought it desirable to attend 
them, but we have not noticed that their arguments 
have turned the current of thought. There have been, 
in some instances, violent disturbances organised by the 
local Establishment parties, but neither have these 


done any harm. ; Violence of language and reckless 
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misrepresentation on the same side have also seemed to 
be on the increase ; but, probably, no great movement 
has ever been free from these istics, and, as 


certainly, the parties who have adopted such weapons 
have never been successful. They are always taken up 
by the losing cause. 


No year, probably, has in which forces over 
which we have no contro have so hel us, The 


education controversy has largely and equally stimulated 
thought, action, and purpose. The difficulties of 
securing any useful Church reform have increased the 
disheartened condition of many zealous Churchmen ; 
while the Bennett judgment, by showing the real doc- 
trinal character and al tendencies of the Esta- 
blishment, has not only caused confusion in the ranks 
of one of the largest sections of the Church, and led to 
important secessions from it, but has .also alienated 
from the Establishment the sympathies of vast numbers 
of religious men who had hitherto considered her to be, 
if nothing else, at least a ‘“‘ bulwark of the truth.“ The 
ear 1878 will mark, in this controversy, the first step 
wards the adherence to the Liberation movement of 
the Wesleyan and Presbyterian bodies in England. 
Very different from this is the tone of the Record, 
which, in its Monday issue, records, at great length, 
the events of the year. As regards ecclesiastical 
affairs, our contemporary deplores the lack of 
Church reforms, deprecates the ‘‘self-seeking 
policy of the prelates” in this respect, and discerns 
in it some of the most threatening aspects of the 
times as far as regards the safety of the Church 
Establishment.” It goes on to refer to the Epis- 
copal encouragement of Romish innovations, to 
the increased self-assertion of the Ritualistic party, 
and the disappointment that has been felt in regard 
to the Bennett judgment. The Record connot look 
upon the history of the year with any cheerfulness. 
We scarcely wonder at it. 


The compulsory character of the endowments 
of the State-Church has been illustrated in a 
very vivid manner to the inhabitants of Sale 
and Ashton-on-Mersey, who, it will be seen, 
have held a meeting to protest against the 
recent proceedings in collecting the rectorial 
tithes. Certainly these proceedings could not 
have been of a pleasant character, but, then, they 
are according to law. If there are half a dozen 
houses on a certain plot of ground the rector can 
get the whole of the tithe from number one, leaving 
number one to get it back again if he can. This, 
however, is the case everywhere, as many know to 
their cost. This rector, however, it appears, pro- 


ceeds to distrain if he is not paid, and that, all | & 


other rectors can do if they like. But the rector of 
Ashton-on-Mersey does it all with the least dis- 
agreeableness to himself. He gets his tithes col- 
lected and enforced by the Rent Guarantee Society, 
to whom he has sold them, and adopts this mode, 
he says, because it relieves him ‘‘ of all disputa- 
tions with my parishioners upon pecuniary matters. 
The parishioners, however, don’t see this at all. 
They do see several warrants enforced, some 
under very painful and irritating circumstances, 
with great expense and harshness, and they pro- 
nounce the proceedings to be “‘ abominable” and a 
‘‘disgrace to the Church.” But how can it all be 
otherwise? Tithes and tithe-rent charges are com- 
pulsory imposts, and when their collection is 
pushed to the extreme, it is inevitable that the 
proceedings should be disagreeable. 
hard, as in one of these cases, that a man personally 
owing only 3s. 4d. should have a broker put into 
his house, and a levy made at the point of a pickaxe 
for 8“. 16s. 4d.; but it is the law. A few more 
cases of this kind, and Englishmen will fully 
understand the nature of their contributions to the 
Established Church. We notice that the Man- 
chester Guardian alludes to the ‘‘ outrageous 
powers” which the law gives in these cases ; but 
members of the Society of Friends have experienced 
the effects of these ‘‘ outrageous powers” for a 
very long time, and the inhabitants of Sale and 
Ashton-on-Mersey may be assured that it will not 
be possible to alter the law for their benefit. The 
ultimate authority for the support of the Esta- 
blished Church rests, and has always rested, upon 
the bailiff’s warrant. 


On Friday last a remarkable meeting of agri- 
cultural labourers was held at Leamington, at 
which the Warwickshire Labourers’ Union was 
affiliated with the National Agricultural Union. 
At this meeting it was stated that the 
labourers’ movement ‘‘ was only a step towards 
the settlement of the Church Establishment ” 
and other questions, Mr. Edward Jenkins, 
who attended the mecting, said, at the same 
time, that other unions and associations would 
be necessary to achieve political changes, 
though there could be no doubt which side the 
labourers’ union would take.” A Tory landlord 
ournal, commenting upon this, remarks, ‘‘ This lan- 
guage admits of no mistake ; and we deeply regret 
that the agricultural labourers who have been kid- 
napped into committing themselves to this course of 


It is certainly 


had a 


| action by it, should have deprived themselves of 


the sympathy of their best friends. But the ques- 
tion is, Who are the labourers’ best friends! 
The clergy and the landlords have hitherto had it 
all their own way with them, and in what position 
do they now find themselves? They know, at 
least, very well by this time, that neither the lay- 
clergy, nor the lay-landlords, have any sympathy 
with their endeavour to improve their position. Is 
it any wonder, under such circumstances, that they 
should follow the Nonconformists and the Liberals 
who, alone, have given them any helping hand? 


Codlin may say he is their best friend, but suppose 


Short, and Short only, gives all the needed assist- 
ance ? 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
STORMY MEETING AT PRESTON. 


On „ week a lecture was delivered by the 


Rev. J. H. Gordon, of Darlington, in the Corn 
Exchange. There was a crowded audience, some 


of whom gave unmistakable evidence of a factious 
opposition to the evening’s proceedings before the 
commencement of the meeting. The proceedings 
ere were marked with anything ‘but peace. 
Mr. H. Ormerod occupied the chair, and amo 
those on the platform were the Revs. J. 3 
Bolton, W. H. McMechan; Messrs. W. F. Thorpe, 
Garret, Blackburn, &o. The Rev. E. Lee, towards 
the close of the lecture, came in. 

The CHarrMAN having introduced the lecturer, 
Mr. GorDoNn proceeded to state his views, first 
repudiating muny assertions made by opponents 
concerning the objects of the Liberation Society. 
The following discussion then took place :— 


The Rev. E. LEE said the lecturer had said that 
before they did their lessons in the Church they must 
have it from Parliamentary sanction, and therefore the 
Parliament took occasion to give them the lessons in the 
Church. They would have services on the — 
‘day sanctioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury an 
the bishop of the diopese, and not by Parliament ! He 
would also ask, if the State Church were set free would 
it be far more at liberty to do its work than it was at 
the present moment, and would the lecturer also tell 
him, when those Pilgrim Fathers were free in America, 
did they exercise a more beneficial influence over the 
people committed to their ch than the State Church 
did with the ineubus of Parliamentary sanction ! 
Was Hannah More a Dissenter or a Churchwoman! 
Were the bishops State paid ! Ifso, from what sources 
did the money come? Would he define State pay f 

The LECTURER said he conf o did not altogeth 
understand some of Mr. Lee’s questions. The second 
% question was that on the following day they were 

ing to have certain lessons, It was simply a state- 
ment made. If Mr. Lee was going to-morrow to break 
the — BO —— 9 — 665 er) If he is 
not, o was going eep it. (“Oh, oh!“ . 
ing the Pilgrim Fathers, he was not responsible for them. 
Mr. Lee was r from the question. As to Hannah 
More he believed she was a Church woman. Did that 
make the action of the Eoclesiastical Commission botter 
or worse? As to the State pay of ree Mr. Lee 
must know that they were paid by Act of Parliament ; 
1 Tauern. and provision; from funds 
absolutely under Parliamentary direction and control. 
That question went to the root of the property question. 
The money came from itular estates under the 
control of Parliament. In that sense they were State 
paid. = a 
. one + ie 2 pot oe 
ivert that pro other purposes es paying 
bishops ? t did the lecturer mean by the State 

The LECTURER said by the State he meant the nation 
in its Government. arding the diverting of the 
money he said he had a perfect right to do what he liked 
with his own, and divert it as he pleased. If he found 
the Fleetwood railway was not paying a percentage he 
hoped for, he was justified in selling out his shares and 
investing in the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, 
which did pay a good percentage. They contended that 
in so far as national property was concerned, the nation 

perfect right to do what it liked with it own, and 
could not rob itself. 

The Rev. E. LEER asked from what source the seo of 
Durham derived its income 

The LECTURER answered that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission from these estates justified him in the state- 
ment that that was Parliamentary property. Their 

at contention was that was national property, and if 
t was not the Church should have it. If it was, the 
Church hac no right to it. Those questions of Mr. 
Lee’s were far back from the supreme question, Ought 
the Church of Christ to be patronised and controlled by 
Parliament ?” 

The Rev, E. LEE said that the money left to Durham 
was distinctly laid out for the Church; and how could 
the lecturer say, when Parliament was the guardian, 
and the money was to be applied to the Church, that 
the money was to be applied to the nation. The lecturer 
had brought a little confusion with him from Darlington. 
Did he mean to say that the money applied to the see 
of Durham might be applied to the whole nation when 
it was applied and given to Churchmen ? 

The LECTURER said that if he had brought confusion 
with him from Darlington, do net let them have it 
worse confounded at Preston. (Great laughter, and a 
voice: That will do for Lee.“) The State was dealing 
with the Durham property, and it was therefore 
national property, and the nation might do what it 
liked, The State was directing its control: it had pos- 
session, which was nine points of the law. The State 
had the possession. Mr. Lee had no more right to take 
possession of his church than the postmaster had of the 
post-office. 

The Rev. E. LEE next asked if a guardian of pro- 
perty could do with that property the same as if that 
guardian were the actual owner. Referring to the see 
of Durham, he (Mr. Lee) said that the lands were left 
directly to the so of Durham. Would the lecturer also 
say whether he thought that the vicar of a parish held 
1 capacity in the same tenure as a postmaster 

office 


The Lecrursr said, their contention was that there 
was no at all in that case. There was an 
ow which never died, because the State never 


Some other questions were asked and answered, 
when | 

The L&cTURER said he would have no objection 
to 8 a public discussion with Mr. Lee on the 
matter. 


Mr. LEE assented, and subsequently the date 
was fixed. 


A vote of thanks.to the lecturer was accorded 
amid much confusion. 


NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE AT 
CHESTER. 7 


On Wednesday evening a conference of Noncon- 
formists was held in Queen-street Assembly-room, 
to hear papers on the Bennett Judgment and on 
the policy of Mr. Miall and the Liberation Society. 
There was but a poor meeting. Mr. H. W. Dixon 
occupied the chair, and amongst those t were 
the Revs. P. W. Darnton, T. Peters, W. Durban, 
. Williams, — G. Marsh, Rogers, T. W. 

ones, Ellington, 

After a brief h from the CHAIRMAN, who said 
that ina ca town like Chester, it was uphill 
work for Nonconformists to take their the 
Rev. P. W. a ae read 25 N 
judgment wi e object — its significance 
— tendency, and to show what Nonconformists 
had todo with it. On the latter point he remarked 
that they were all by law members of the Esta- 


blishment— ‘‘ Nonconforming members,” as Dean 


Stanley said, and they had a right, aye and it was 
their duty, to speak out boldly when they believed 
the Church was misgoverned, and when the revenues 


and advantages of the State were * employed 
to teach most injurious heresy. He — the 
Evangelicals hardly appreciated the gravity of the 
crisis. ing cl en of that affi 

that out of the 20,000 cl to the 
Establishment, not more than 5,000 belong to the 
Ev ical party. He fea that number is 


rapidly decreasing. Here were 15,000 out of 20,000 
clergy paid and patronised by the nation, and au- 
thoritative teachers of the nation, who were teach- 
ing not what they called the I, but rather 
semi-Popery or semi-infidelity—out of the whole 


20,000 only one-fourth ing what they had 
been accustomed to think of reach as the 
Gospel of Christ. -Had they not a right to demand 


that such a Church should descend from its position 
of ar tI = nation, of = they formed 
a part, should no lon rough such an 
0 ion — and — therefore the connection 

ween Church and State should at once cease ? 


(Applause.) The existence of a national Church 


which had no faith, which included people of all 
creeds and no creed, was gradually un Goud 
* 


the earnestness of the people. Faith in the 
of Christ ; faith in the Bible had made 
great; the loss of that faith would be 
ruin—(Hear, hear)—and, as the Broad 


hurch 
theory, the latitudinarianism of the Establishment, 


was undermining that faith, they the Noncon- 
formists of to-day must emulate their fathers, and 
— 2 high the banner of the Gospel. (Ap- 
une. 

, The Rev. James WILLIAMs moved a resolution in 
effect that in view of the fact of the late Bennett 
judgment, the meeting was of opinion that another 
and most im 
dissolution of the connection between the Church 
and State, and that all friends of the Protestant 
— were bound to demand — the dis- 
establishment of the English Church. (Applause.) 
This was seconded by Mr. Mappox, and carried un- 
animously. 

The Rev. W. Dursan then read a paper 
ey ey 

uded to the gro 0 t organisati to 
the fact that it could not now be „ and to 
the ripening of public opinion in favour of disesta- 
blishment as one of the most — signs 
times. After an historical survey of t 
the speaker praised Mr. Miall for his con 
attitude and his hesitation in = face of — 
ing circumstances in making the separation 
Church and State the universal test question at the 


next general election. They must educate the 
Li party and the country up to their prin- 
ciples. | 


Mr. Mars moved and Mr. ELLINGTON seconded 
the meres resolution :— 
„That this meeting cordially approves of the 
— embodied in the motion of which Mr. 
iall given notice in the House of Commons, 
and recommends the Nonconformist Association 


to prepare petitions in support of that motion.” 


(Applause. ) 

Mr. LovEWELL observed that there were three 
clergymen—two in Chester and one not far away— 
1 said that since the Bennett judgment the 
sooner the Church was disestablished the better. 
After some further remarks the motion was put to 
the meeting and carried unanimously, and the 
meeting separated after passing votes of thanks to 
the gentlemen who had contributed the papers and 
to the chairman for presiding. 


THE MANCHESTER NONCONFORMIST ASSOCIATION 
have announced a new course of lectures for the 
new year. Most of them will be delivered in the 
Free Trade Hall. The first lecture will be given by 
Edward Miall, 


rtant reason had been given for the 


of the 
subject, 


Esq., M. P., on the 14th inst— , 
subject :—‘‘The Bearing of Religious Equality on 
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the Rights of Individuals g d Spiritual 9 that if there is genuine religious life in the individual | the poor, but if they would go into the worst 
munities,” On — 21st, the Ber. J. Guinness | mind of the nation, it will show itself. He believed, districts of London 5 2 rue 1 5 mission - 
Rogers, B. A., will lecture on“ The Bennett Judg- for instan 10 that — ional ＋ 4 — . Psi, — — 1 4 40 I. oc is al — 2 — 
man Fal de, B.. gib th et K. de of war ond he Sage 


with the topic, ‘‘ The Established Church a Hin- 
drance to Progressive Thought.” And on the 4th of 
February, Henry Richard, „ M. P., will deliver 
a lecture on The Influence of the Established 
Church on the Progress of Liberal Legislation.“ 


5 


THE REV. J. A. PICTON ON “THE 
NATIONAL RELIGION.” 


On Wednesday evening, Dec. 18th, the Rev. J. 
Allanson Picton, M.A., of London, delivered a 
lecture at the Philharmonic Hall, Southampton, on 
The National * i Ye practically considered.” 
Mr. W. Lankester, J. P., presided, and was sup- 
R by the Revs. H. H. Carlisle, R. Caven, and 

Gregg, Messrs. R. Legg, G. Dowman, J. J. Bur- 
nett, J. T. Tucker, 8. S. Pearce, Hardiman, J. 8. 
Pearce, Lumby, Howell, and others. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said they 
were vse org, N challenge thrown out by Mr. 
Gladstone to Mr. Miall in the disestablishment 
debate that he should show the people of England 
were educated - to the point of disestablishment. 
Since then another of Her Majesty’s Ministers, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, had supplemented Mr. Glad- 
stone — 1 going considerably out of his 
way, before his constituents at Deal, in order to 
deprecate the views taken especially by his Noncon- 
forming bretheren. The Rev. J. G. Rogers, of Clap- 
ham, therefore, thought that he-weuld go and 
answer Mr. Hugessen on the spot, and accordingly 
he had appeared at Deal to reply to that gentle- 
man’s views. They were asked not to put them- 
selves forward to destroy the unity of the great 
Liberal party in England, but just waive these 

uestions for the sake of what he (the speaker) 
thought would be a hollow unity. Their reply was 
that much as they admired the Liberal party they 
were not prepared for such acompromise. (Hear, 
hear.) ig said, Principle first, and party after- 
wards.” (Cheers.) They were no enemies to the 
Church—(Hear)—but only of the connection which 
tied and bound her to the State. This they desired 
to be dissolved, because ‘they believed no church 
could lift her head in the enjoyment of the freedom 
with which Christ had made her free when chained 
and trammelled by the State which controls her. 
They did not want to destroy, or in any way injure the 
Church of England, to touch the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or the Prayer-book, to put an end to Episcopacy, or 
to interfere with the doctrines or worship of Epis- 
copalians, They did not want any of their religious 
bodies to occupy the place of the Establishment, to 
take ion of the churches built by Churchmen, 
or to divide what is called church property among 
themselves. They did not want to deprive Episco- 
of endowments, or any other property 
created by Churchmen for Church purposes, or to 
injure, to the extent of a single shilling, the owners 
of advowsons, the holders of livings, or the occu- 
pants of other ecclesiastical offices ; nor did they 
want to effect their object by any sudden or any 
violent or by any other process than suc- 
cessive acts of legislation which will be in harmon 
with public opinion, formed and directed by consti- 
tutional means. They wished that the bishops 
should cease to exercise any Nee power in 
virtue of their ecclesiastical offices ; that all con- 
nection between the Church and the State, in the 
way of support on the one hand or control on the 
other, should absolutely cease ; that questions of 
religious truth or Christian worship should be put 
altogether outside the House of Commons; that 
the appointment of Christian ministers, Christian 
bishops, should be entirely removed from the pre- 
rogatives of the Minister of the Crown; and that all 
people should stand on a perfect level in the eye of 
law in relation to religion; that religious truth 
should be left to its own energies and to the faith 
and love of Christian men for its sustentation, its 
defence and its extension. | 

The Rev. J. A. Picron, in commencing his lecture, 
said he believed that if the term ‘‘national religion” 
implied the result of a deep feeling to God as the 
supreme Father, sovereign, lord, and judge, it 
would never occur to an apostolic observer to draw 
4 line of distinction in respect to metaphysical 
creeds and formulas, but that wherever le met 
—ů in the name of Christ to praise the — 

proclaim the Christian truth, there would it be 
owned was the power of the Spirit of God; and if such 
an observer were told that a certain body represented 
the Church as by law established, the phrase would 
have very little meaning for him. But if such an 
observer found that if certain congregations united 
by law provided only a portion of the religious 
accommodation of the country, though they 
absorbed an enormous share of national property, 
and treated others too frequently with jealous ex- 
clusiveness, he was persuaded such a man would 
at once reject such an institution as any true exem- 
plification of a national religion. If, too, he found 
that connection with this sect gave a privileged 
position which must inevitably cause heart-burn- 


| 2 and jealousies, and that the cure of souls was 


sold for money and held as property to be handed 
down from father to son, he would surely exclaim, 
„Nay, ye do 8 and defraud, and that your 
own brethren.” The Liberationists insisted that 
wherever religion takes hold of the hearts of people 
it will show itself—that if there is no religion in 
the individual mind we cannot get it displayed, but 


exhibit the truest re iy forward and esta- 
blish the law of Christ it was shown in the 
recent act of arbitratiun between us and America, 
and in our growing impatience of any unfairness 
towards any section of the community—by our 
learning more and more to prize a man because he 
is a man—by the efforts we have put forth for the 
extinction of slavery, and by recent proceedings to 
put down that iniquity in quarters of the world where 
the naval power of England makes her responsible. 
In other words, States may build cathedrals, and 
endow priests, and multiply sermons, and all may 
be without one spark of true religion. And where 
prejudice and interest combine to maintain a great 
wrong, there do and will come seasons when the 
national conscience is awakened, and when pride, 
prejudice, and sectarian feeling will have to give 
way before it. Such times, he proceeded to point 
out, have occurred even within the experience of 


the present generation; and the time would yet 


come when the majority of the people of this 
country—Episcopalians and others—would admit 
that inequality never can be true justice, and that 
the reign of Christ never can be secured where a 
mere arbitrary privilege is allowed to continue a 
bitterness of feeling amongst true Christian hearts. 
In the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church in England and Scotland we should have 
one of the noblest exhibitions of a national religion 
ever yet made, (Cheers.) A national religion ought 
to be the expression of the tone of national feeling 
—the expression of the national will. But was it 
the expression of the national will that the cure of 
immortal souls should be bought and sold in the 
market day by day! (Hear.) Was it the expres- 
sion of the national will as gathered from the 
feeling of the voters of England that the hardest 
workers in the Church should oftentimes be border- 
ing on starvation when the great men are rolling in 
wealth? (Hear.) Was it the expression of the 
national will that in some of our most beautiful 
churches the worship should approximate as near as 
ossible to that of the Church of Rome? (Cheers.) 
as it the expression of the national will that we 
should positively hear talk of the introduction of 
the confessional? (Cheers.) Whatever might be 
the object of the Church by law established, to 
contend for it as now established and now existing, 
as expressive of the national will, was false in fact, 
rverse in sentiment, and an insult to Christian 
ecling and common sense. Coming, then, to 
review some of the reasons set forth for the 
maintenance of the Church of England on its 
present footing, the lecturer characterised a number 
of them as merely sentimental ; and proceeded to 
advert the recent charge of the Bishop of Man- 
shester, and to the sentimental reasons put forward 
in defence of a national church.“ He contended 
that if the Church were disestablished to-morrow he 
had no doubt Englishmen would find a common 
meeting ground for the purposes of moral and spiri- 
tual life. For what were those purposes, but either 
rayer, or benevolence, or missionary enterprise ? 
ne truth was, such sentiments as these were 
merely unmeaning, and vanished into thin air when 
they came to be examined. Another reason put 
forward was the protection given to independence of 
opinion amongst the clergy, by the State providing 
for them a modest maintenance independent of the 
petulance of deatons or whims of congregations, and 
this at first sight was very plausible. As a Non- 
conformist preacher, he found no difficulty in main- 
taining perfect independence of opinion, though to 
a certain extent he could go with Dean Stanley in 
maintaining that a sufficient income and a pleasant 
residence secured to men by the law of the land are 
necessary to maintain their courage and secure their 
independence, for he knew many occasions of 
narrow-minded, bigoted, blind, and stupid persecu- 
tions amongst Dissenters. Bnt it always seemed to 
him to talk about independence that needed pro- 
tection was a contradiction in terms, and that to 
ensure this independence a competency must be 
first secured, was equivalent to saying that men could 
not afford to have consciences. It wasalso pleaded 
that independence enabled the clergy to preach 
doctrines objectionable to those who listened. Yes, 
such, he supposed, as the preaching of Romish doc- 
trines in a Protestant pulpit-.-(Hear, hear) and by 
what right, he should like to ask, human or divine, 
was the nation called upon to pay out of its re- 
sources for the support of that which it did not 
approve? (Hear.) The sort of freedom contended 
for by many of the Broad Church party was a free- 
dom of an — spurious and dangerous cha- 
racter, and consisted, to a great extent, of interpre- 
ting black to mean white, or the reverse, as might 
be necessary. Another reason urged for the main- 
tenance of the Church was that if things were not 
continued as they are the Chure soll become a 
sect, but Mr. Spurgeon once said that he did not 
know it was anything else but a sect. The diffe- 
rence was said to be that the Church was charac- 
terised by comprehensiveness, by charity, by a 
sympathy for all the different phases in which the 
truth could be set forth, whereas a sect seized upon 
and emphasised one aspect of truth and reflected 
nothing else. If the Establishment had the effect 
of enlarging the mind so much, he could not help 


thinking it would be doing much good. Another 


reason urged in favour of the maintenance of the 
Church was that in the present state of things it 
supplied the unavoidable defects of voluntaryism, 


the like machinery maintain rich peopl 0 
who had gone far no from the multitude to reside. 
There were many people who would not attend a 
set form of worship, and although the means of 
ministration might be chan in some places they 
were but o ed with the wishes of 1 e. 
Then it was said that voluntaryism ht do very 
well for towns, but it never answered for the rural 
districts. ‘‘S. G. O., however, in a letter to the 
Times on the agricultural labour question, admitted 
that the leaders of this movement were not the 
clergy of the land, but Methodist and other 
reachers who entered the pulpit on Sunday to 
instruct as best they might their fellow-labourers, 
and who had achieved a vast influence over their 
class, such as he believed would preserve amon 
them in general that high moral tone which ha 
hitherto marked their demands. Again, it was said 
that a National Church was a means of conveying to 
Heaven a solemn national act of thankfulness for 
great Providential mercies, referring to the thanks- 
iving for the restoration to health of the Prince of 
ales ; but it seemed to him that if, instead of the 
form the thanksgiving took, a general invitation 
had been addressed to the ministers of all denomi- 
tions throughout the land to hold a thanksgiving 
service, the different assemblies in their own places 
of worship would have displayed far more real 
reverence and have offered far more earnest prayers 
to Heaven than could be expected amidst the ex- 
citement of a State ceremonial. (Hear.) It was 
perfectly plain to those who could read the-signs of 
the times that we had now reached the beginning 
of the end. The Times had not only copied the 
recent statistics of religious accommodation, but 
broadly stated that unless the Established Church 
could show a majority of re it might as 
well set its house in order. The Presbyterians had 
not been active members of the Liberation Society, 
but within a short period they had come to admit 
that their former hopes were entirely illusive, and to 
see that the only issue now is disestablishment. 
The Bishop of Manchester has expressed a hope 
that the Weslevans might be brought back into the 
fold of the Church. but scarcely was his voice silent 
before an assembly of Wesleyan ministers in London 
proposed a series of resolutions on the subject of 
national education, which could not have been 
sed by any body of men who had not set their 
earts on disestablishment. (Cheers.) Of course 
there were certain inconsistent exceptions—they 
were almost necessarily to be expected—but, saving 
these, the resolutions were such as might have 
been put forward by the Birmingham e, and 
all who knew anything of the younger ministers of 
the Connexion must be aware that of late years the 
opinion had grown stronger that the true policy of 
their body was nothing less than disestablishment. 
(Cheers.) Scarcely could any bishop charge his 
clergy nowadays without vexing his soul with 
this question, because they all see that day by day 
it is coming nearer. The political establishment 
had managed to exist so long mainly because of the 
comparatively neutral tint, especially in matters of 
doctrine, which the Church been able to pre- 
serve. But the enormous development of Ritualism, 
if no other divergencies of opinion were manifest, 
was clearly inconsistent with the continuance of 
the Establishment, and now it had become a system 
of Catholicism contrasted with Protestantism, 
authority contrasted with the right of private 
judgment, and sacramentalism as contrasted with 
the ordinary Protestant idea of justification by faith. 
Starting from such grounds as these, many of 
the clergy of the Establishment were manifestly 
being driven into closer and closer proximity 
with Rome, and he was told that so far bad 
this become the case in this town that a num- 
ber of clergymen had met and discussed in pri- 
vate, not whether confession within the Church 
of England was right or no, but rules for the right 
use of confession in the Church of England. (Hear, 
hear.) Things having gone to that extent, it be- 
came a mere matter of time when the end should 
be. He N especially to Churchmen who 
loved the Church to help in hastening on the day 
when she should no longer suffer from State in- 
fluence. Let them not think that this movement 
was dictated by a mere love of political agitation, 
for it was well known that it originated with men 
who thought at any rate that they had the interests 
of Christian truth at heart. It wn by the 
sympathies of those who believe that religious 
equality is essential to full political liberty, and it 
would be carried out to success by the accession of 
those from within the Church who believe a fair 
field and no favour to be the best arena for re- 
settling our policy in accord with the spirit of the 
times. Those who may thus assist will not, 
rhaps, add any lustre to their own names 
y their activity or self-sacrifice, but at any 
rate they may go to their graves with the con- 
sciousness of having helped to hand down to their 
children a constitution far more glorious than was 
known to our forefathers—a constitution far more 
ange both in Church and State—a State freed 
rom injustice to conscience, and a Church made, in 
the language of the Apostle, not according to the 
law of a carnal commandment, but after the power 
of an endless life. (Loud cheers.) 3 
Mr. R. Lege said that if the Church were dis- 
established and disendowed he believed they would 


which is a failure where it is most needed —amonggst | have more thoroughly honest Protestant Christian 
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clergymen to minister to them. (Cheers) He 
never touched politics ; that he left to others, but 
when his Protestant hopes for his family and him- 
self came to be interfered with, it was time that at 
all hazards he spoke out and did all he could to put 
a stop to these iniquitous proceedings. He there- 
fore proposed a resolution to the effect that the 
meeting, highly approving of Mr. Miall’s motion for 
digesteblishment, opt a petition to both Houses of 
Parliament praying or the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the churches in England and 
Scotland. (Cheers.) This was briefly seconded by 
Mr. Alderman Tockxn, and carried unanimously. 
After votes of thanks to the lecturer and chairman, 
a petition in favour of the objects of the meeting 
was signed at the door as the meeting dispersed. 


— 


THE MEMBERS FOR SCARBOROUGH AND 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


A few days ago the members for Scarborough, 
Mr. J. D. Dent and Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Bart., 
addressed their constituents at a crowded meeting 
in the Town Hall, W. Rowntree, Esq., presiding. Mr. 
Dent referring to the education question, said he 
wished to see the rights of the parent respected, 
for he thought religion a most essential part of edu- 
cation, and he should be no party to putting schools 
upon a secular footing. He thought the effect of 
the 25th Clause had been much exaggerated, and 
the evils that were alleged to be likely to arise 
therefrom through denominations getting their 
children paid for had been much enlarged. As a 


proof thereof he said at Leeds the amount of fees 


remitted to children by the school board up to 
November was to the Church of England 3ʃ. 6s. ; 
Roman Catholics, II. 15s. 6d.; British and 
Wesleyan, 15s.; Board Schools, 8“. 38. 2d.; 
while the increase of children attending schools 
from March 31 to August 31 was 5,394, 
the total number in 1870 being 22,556. He thought 
the matter might be settled as in Scotland, viz., 
that there should be compulsory education, but 
that the parent should have the privilege of saying 
where he will send his children, and if it can be 
shown that he is unable to pay the fees for his 
children, then they should be remitted. Sir H. 
Johnstone, who touched on the same subject, advo- 
cated universal compulsion and school boards, 
though not always board schools. Their main diffi- 
culty would be in the country districts, not because 
the parson or the squire, as was often said, desired 
to have the matter in their own hands, but because 
the farmer, who had an ignorant impatience of taxa- 
tion, when he saw a good school carried on without 
any e to himself, would rather not turn and 
pay his share. Yet the time would come when the 
urden would fall so hard upon the individual pro- 
3 or the country clergymen, that they would 
urn round and say they would not stand it any 
longer, and would call upon their neighbours to help. 
This would take time, and he deprecated preci- 
itate action in the matter, which he considered 
would retard rather than hasten the question. 
He would now allude to the question of Charch dis- 
establishment. (Enthusiastic applause.) Although 
a Broad and Liberal Churchman, he did not believe 
such enormous good would accrue from the disesta- 
blishment of the English Church as was thought, 
nor did he think it would do a single person in that 
room the slightest good. He believed in it in 
theory, for if they were going to begin to-morrow 
to start a new system, no one would think of 
allying the Church with the State. (Applause.) 
He did not look upon the alliance of Church and 
State as so 2 an ad vantage to the Church as to 
the State. If the question of severing the alliance 
between the two had been brought forward fifty 
ago, there would have been much stronger 
— then than there are now, for he did not 
lieve there ever was a time in the history of the 
Church from the timé of the Reformation, when its 
affairs had been so well administered as during the 
last twenty years. He did not say she was doin 
her utmost, but his impression was that she h 
been working hard, and nowhere more than in this 
town, for the last few years. This measure for dis- 
establishment was greatly in advance of the public 
— of the country, and only one-seventh part 
of the House of Commons voted. for it, and many. 
Nonconformists absented themselves from the divi- 
sion. But the time might come when it would be 
thought the Church should govern herself; at pre- 
sent they all had a voice in it. With regard to 
the Church revenues, these he believed if taken 
away would be a source of constant grumbling 
amon A, B, C, D, and E, as to what 
should be done with them. Let them give 
the Church of England credit for the wish to reform 
herself, and she would do it, and probably this 
motion for disestablishment would be one of the 
strongest incentives to make her do this more 
quickly, but he did not think the nation would gain 
one whit by her being disestablished. oe. 
In reply to the Rev. R. BALIGAR NIE, Mr. Dent 
said that the Bennett judgment had not altered his 
views on the question of Church and State. 


The Rev. J. Lewarr (Baptist) and Mr. THACKRAY 
seconded a vote of thanks to the members for 
Scarborough for coming amongst them. — The Rev. 
Mr. BALGARNIE, in a short but earnest speech on 
the separation of Church and State, moved as an 
amendment :— 

That this meeting, while tefull k i 
past services of thee „„ the pe — 1 1 — 
ig eee 

i 0 eir vo i of 
union of Church aud Malo, and ia support of — — 


education, as being unmistakeably opposed to the | 
principle of religious equality. 215 
(Long-continued cheering. — The Rev. Mr. Rewrx- 
TREB seconded the amendment. — The Rev. R. 
Lewitt said his resolution was simply one of 
courtesy, and expressly abstained from 12 
the meeting to concur in all that their respec 
representatives had either said or done.—After 
some discussien, in which it was evident that the 
feeling of the meeting was against vacillation, Mr. 
BALGARNIE pressed his amendment, which upon 
a division was carried by K large majority. 

A correspondent remarks that the incident is a 
type of what must hap in many constituencies. 
In Scarborough the Liberals have a | 


ma- 
jority, and nineteen-twentieths of the Liberals 
are Dissenters and anti-State Church, and 


they begin to see the incongruity of such a con- 
stituency sending two M.P.’s to vote against some 
of their most cherished convictions. This feeling 
is held uniyersally among the rank-and-file of the 
party, especially among the working men, and spite 
of a hesitation on the part of one or two of the old 
party leaders to break with the old members. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 
AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


Mr. Frank Schnadhorst, of Birmingham, Secre- 
tary to the Central Nonconformist Committee, has 
received the following letter from the Endowed 
Schools Commission, in answer to a memorial re- 
lating to the new scheme for King Edward's School, 
Birmingham : 

„ Endowed Schools Commission, 2, Victoria-street, 
S. W., Dec. 23.—Sir,— Ist. Herewith I send you a 
copy of the scheme for the above-named school, in 
the form in which the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners have submitted it to the Committee of 
Ceuncil on Education, in accordance with Sect. 36 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869. 2nd. The com- 
missioners have carefully considered the objections 
contained in the memorial which accompanied your 
letter of the 27th of April; but they regret they 
cannot accept the general position taken by the 
memorialists, although they have, in some respects, 
modified the draft scheme 80 as to bring it more 
into accordance with their views. 3rd. The com- 
missioners cannot entirely withdraw Clause 50 of 
the draft ge — do 80 — they a — 
contrary to the greatly preponderating weight o 
opinion and feeling in the country. But they have 
modified the clause so as to leave the responsibility 
of defining the. religious instruction to be given in 
the schools of the foundation with the governing 
body alone. 4th. The constitution of the govern- 
ing body has been modified so as in the opinion of 
the commissioners to increase .the influence of the 
representative element. The school board must 
be regarded as a representative body expressly pro- 
vided by the Legislature to deal with educational 

uestions. The commissioners in the discharge of 
their duties cannot take into account any excep- 
tional results which may or may not have followed 
the late election at Birmingham.—lI am, sir, your 
obedient servant, D. C. Ricnumonp. F. Schnad- 
horst, Esq., 86, New-street, Birmingham.” 

The draft scheme of the commissioners proposed 
that the governing body should consist of twenty- 
four persons, two, the mayor and the chairman of 
the school board, being ex officio governors, eight 
being nominated by the Town Council, four by the 
school board, and twelve by the present governors 
and their successors. The new scheme provides 
that there shall be twenty-one governors, of whom 
one shall be nominated by the masters and teachers 
of the foundation; eight elected by the Town 


Council; four by the school board; and eight by 
the iy oe vernors and their successors. Clause 
50 of the old scheme com the governors and 


| master of the school to provide religious in- 
struction. Clause 50 as amended provides that 
the question of the provision of religious instruc- 
tion shall be left to the governors to deal with. The 
concession made in the interests of Nonconformists 
are regarded as important. 


CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of this committee was held last week, 
W. Middlemore, Esq., J.P., presiding. The secre- 
tary presented a report referring to the electoral 
work of the officers in various towns, to the forma- 
tion of Nonconformist committees, the action taken 
with reference to the amendment of Clause 25 
of the Education Act by transferring the payment 
of fees to boards of guardians, the deputation to 
Mr. Gladstone on December 11, and various other 
matters. It was stated that a large and influential 
Nonconformist committee had been formed at Bristol, 
W. Somerville, Esq., J. P., being chairman; and 
that at Exeter also a strong and representative 
committee had been appointed, John Trehane, Esq., 
J.P., being chairman. | 

— — were being made for a Noncon- 
formist Conference at Nottingham, for the county, 
and for a similar conference for the county of 
Hampshire, to be held at Southampton, at both of 
whic 
mittee. 

A report was made with regard to the recent 
conference held in London on Irish University Edu- 
cation, and it was resolved to arrange for the 
publication of a pamphlet containing a popular 
exposition of the whole subject, especially in its 
bearings upon the principles of religious equality. 

The action of the officers with regard to Clause 


deputations would attend from the com- 


having been appro 


| was charged. Sup 


* 
it was ann at the follo i- 
cations had been issued, or were nearly a — 
„The Nonconformists and the Education Act,” by 
Henry Richard, Esq., M. P.; Religious Teachi 
by School Boards perilous to the Religious Life o 
the Nation,” by R. W. Dale, M.A. ; ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion Act, its Principles, Working, and Results, with 
an A dix on the Discussions and Resolutions of 
the Committee on Education, addressed to the 
Members of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference,” 
by J. Richard Hargreaves, Wesleyan Minister, 
2nd edition; and Occasional Paper, No, VI.” 


DISTRAINT FOR RECTORIAL TITHES. 


A meeting of the inhabitants of Sale and Ashton- 
on-Mersey was held last week ‘‘to protest against 
the recent proceedings in collecting the rectorial 
tithes.” It appears from a letter written by the 
rector that in consideration of a fixed sum to be 

id to him annually by the Rent Guarantee 

iety of London he t erred to them five years 
ago the legal estate of the tithe-rent ch The 
mode in which the society proceeds with the collec- 
tion is thus described. A number of people occupy 
land in the same allotment, aud a notice for pay- 
ment of the tithes due from all these occupants is 
served upon one of them, who is required to dis- 
burse the lump sum, and recover, as beat he mer 
from the other eleven their respective shares. The 
individual pitched upon is also mulcted in a fee for 
the service of the notice, and it is held by the 
clerical attorney that such notice served on ‘one 
person will warrant distraint upon the goods and 
chattels of every other occupant of the allotment., 
Mr. W. CRIHroN occupied the chair. 

Mr. G. Rooke moved. 
That i laws 
* — L ee e . 
oppressive. 
He said he did not move that resolution with an 
enmit inst the Established Church or any indi- 
vidual, "Tt Wie indeed, in the interests of the 
Established Church, because, if the foundations of 
the Church did not rest on truth and justice, it 
must inevitably fall. The rector had a very sum- 
mary mode of getting his part of the business done. 
He got his claim from tenant No, 1; but the 
matter did not end there. Whoever paid the 
rector in that way had the trouble of getting what 
he had paid froin those who had to contribute, 
minus his own share. That was the law as it stood. 
He had only to point out the plan of oer te pur- 
sued of late—and they were told by the sanction of 
the law—to prove that the thing was unjust. They 
were asked to believe that a notice which was 
served upon one man was to be held to be sufficient 
for the — ple who occupied land in the same 
allotment. * quite true this was only the 
statement of the rector’s attorney, but he (Mr. 
Rooke) had another opinion. He had the opinion 
of a London lawyer, who held that if the notice 
was served on one occupier, and the distress — in 
the house of another, that was illegal. (App use.) 
Upon the service of this document a fee of 28. 6d. 
ing the notice was served on 
the chairman, and his (Mr. Rooke’s) goods dis- 
trained, he would have to ps for the service of the 
notice, as well as the tithes. That was an inter- 
pretation of the law, but it was what it never 
meant. ap K Unless they associated toge- 
ther, they should be beaten in detail. They could 
not face the matter one by one. They must do it 
unitedly, if they did it effectively ; and if they did 
it ineffectively, the rector of Ashton-upon-Mersey 
would long continue to treat his parishioners as he 
had done. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. HAMER seconded the motion. He said his 
grievance was the unjust manner in which the tithes 


of the parish were collected. On Friday, the 6th 
‘inst. a notice was left at his house. 


is tithes 
amounted to Is. 7d. a year, and, with arrears, about 
3s. 4d. was due. The notice said, Please pay 
81. 168. 4d. at the Bull’s Head to prevent distraint.” 
Not knowing the nature of the demaad, or anything 
about tithes, he said to his — he would not pay 
it; but if they would take the 38. 4d. he would pay 


that. On Saturday he went to town, and he wrote 
to the society in London, asking an explanation of 
wh the larger sum. A eleven 


he had to 2 
o' clock three fellows called at his house, and walk - 
ing into the drawing-room, asked his wife if Mr. 
Hamer had left that money. She replied in the 
negative, and they then began to take an inventory 
of his furniture. When he got home he found a 
man in possession of his house. The warrant he 
held was not signed by a magistrate, and as he (Mr. 
Hamer) thought it was an illegal document, he 
ordered him out of the house. The fellow went 
away, and he thought he had got rid of him, but in 
a short time he returned, armed with a pickaxe. 
He rang at the door, and demanded admittance, 
which was refused. He (Mr. Hamer) tried to reason 
with the fellow, but he said if the door was not 
opened he would smash it. When the door was 
opened he entered the house like a ruffian, and 
ultimately he (Mr. Hamer) paid the 8/. 168. 4d. 
What he still further complained of was that he 
had to pay the 2s. 6d. charged for the delivery of 
the notice, and 5s. Gd. for the bailiff's expenses. 
His gri@vance was that the rector of the parish 
should place the matter in such hands. The man 
told him he was simply the servant of the rector ; 
he had not sold or mortgaged the tithe-rent charge, 
but simply placed it in their hands to collect. , 

Mr. WuITTyY supported the resolution. He said 
he was a Churchman, but he considered that the 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


mode of collecting the tithe-rent charge was un- 
warrantable, unjust, and in every way an abominable 
It was enough to drive them all into 
onconformity. He did feel that it was a disgrace 
tA the Ii church to sanction such steps. 
GENTLEMAN in the body of the meeting denied 
the statement of the rector that no complaints had 
been made to him. He said he had complained. 
The society seemed to be a society for doing the 
dirty work of the rector, what he was ashamed to 
do himself. (Applause. ) 
The resolution was passed. 
Mr. J. GREGSON moved: 


That this ag regrets the course pursued by the 
of this parish r — charge 2 the 
of strangers from a ce, and strongly protests 
against the and arbitrary means taken by his 
agents in collecting impos. 
Mr. Hm. seconded the resolution, which was 


It was resolved that copies of the resolutions 
xed should be sent to the rector of Ashton-upon- 


ersey, and to the members of Parliament for the 


division. The gentlemen who addressed the meet- 
ing were constituted a committee, to take what 
further steps they might deem necessary in the 
matter. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 
meeting. 


% OUR DISSENTING BRETHREN.” 
(Church Times. ) 


The series of letters upon the services of ‘‘Our 
Dissenting Brethren,” which have appeared in our 
columns during the last few weeks, have now come 
to anend. It would seem, therefore, appropriate 
if we now take stock” of what our special com- 
missioner has made public, and try to draw some 
lessons and conclusions from his experiences. 

Identifying ourselves with our correspondent, we 
must confess that our general impression of Dissent- 
ing worship, even in its more perfect forms, is un- 
favourable. Putting on one side those chapels in 
which the English Church service was employed, 
we must confess that the devotional arrangement 
was in every case seriously lacking in unity and 
point. Except in those cases where an exposition 
or a prayer followed upon a reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture, there seemed no connection between the 
several portions of the service— nothing to carry on 
the intelligent worshipper naturally from one point 
to another. To an uninitiated outsider, accustomed 
to a carefully-arranged and long-tested sequence of 
confession, praise, and prayer, this appears a very 
serious defect, and we are much mistaken if the 
more intellectual and thoughtful Nonconformists 
have not long ago become convinced that their 
system might in this respect be decidedly changed 
for ths better. 3 

Considering the freedom which, in a cértain sense, 
our 8 brethren enjoy, it seems strange to 
us that they do not make more of it as regards the 
arrangement of their public services. 


The feebleness of the hymn-singing and the dul- 
ness of the melodies for the most part employed 
seem to have struck our representative forcibly on 
several occasions. Hxcept at Mr. Spurgeon’s Ta- 
bernacle, there appears to have been but little 
attempt to make the choral parts of the service in 
any t degree congregational, and there the tunes 
employed were more cheerful and popular than 


One question raised by our commissioner was that 


of 2 in worship, and at present we have met 
wi 


no satisfactory reply to it. It is, of course, 
no answer at all to say that in a spiritual exercise,” 
such as worship, posture is a matter of indifference, 
for, though a spiritual exercise, it is rendered b 
beings who are corporeal as well as spiritual, anc 
who in worship have to render homage for bodily 


as well as for spiritual blessings to Him who made 


both body and spirit. If, as the apostle teaches, 
we are to glorify God in our bodies as well as in our 

irits, it must follow that in worship the body 
should bear its part. It does soin the hymn-singing 
and in the responses, and thus the principle we 
contend for is conceded by our Dissenting brethren. 
If the mouth takes its share in the act of worship, 
why not those other portions of the body with 
which mankind by universal consent in secular 
matters gives expression to the inward sentiments. 


It must necessarily be very difficult for outsiders 
to judge accurately as to the causes which render 
Dissent attractive, so far as it does attract. We 
believe that a good deal of the secret lies in the 
fact that each congregation is, to a certain extent, 
autonomous, and that each member feels that he 
has a personal interest in the success of the 
‘**cause,” however little such feeling may be sup- 
ported by facts. 


Tux Baptist UNION AND MR. MIALL’s Morton, 
—At the autumnal meeting of the Baptist Union a 
resolution was passed expressing hearty approval 
of the principles atlirmed by Mr. Miall’s motion, 
and urging local action on their behalf. The com- 
mittee of the Union has since resolved as follows: 
—“ That, with a view to support the efforts of E. 
Miall, Esq., M.P., in the next session of Parliament, 
for Church disestablishment, and in accordance 
with the resolution unaaimously passed at the last 
autumnal session of the Baptist Union, this com- 
mittee earnestly recommends that petitions be 


Grand 


adopted by all the churches of the Baptist deno- 
mination, praying that the Establishment of the 
Churches of England and Scotland be no longer 
maintained.“ 

Tue Burrats BILI.— The London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian writes :—‘‘ At the close 
of the last session of Parliament, a memorial, signed 
by a large number of Liberal members, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Gladstone, in which attention was 
called to the position of Mr. Qsborne Morgan’s 
Burials Bill. The memorialists pointed out the 
difficulties which beset any private member who 
sought to obtain legislation upon such a subject, and 
urged Mr. Gladstone to make it a Ministerial 
measure for the coming session: I hear that Mr. 
Gladstone has just forwarded a reply to that memo- 
rial. He states that the Cabinet have given the 
matter their most earnest attention, but they fear 
the pressure of other measures will be so great that 
they cannot undertake to grant the prayer of the 
memorial.” This statement is we believe, correct. 
The memorial requesting the Government to take up 
the subject was signed by the large number of 156 
Liberal members. The question now reverts to Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, M.P., whose bill last session made 
little progress in committee owing to the opposition 
of the other side. 


Tue Irish Cuurcnu.—The Dublin correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ The effect of the 
appeal made some time since to the remnant of non- 
commuting clergymen of the Irish Church has been 
to cause a good many of these to send in their papers 
so as to have the benefit of the Act’ before the 
year 1872 expires. This greatly facilitates the 
winding up of the affairs of the Temporalities Com- 
mission appointed under the Church Act, and there 
is now a hope that its business will at no distant 
date be brought to a state of completion.” 

Mipnieut Mass at St. ALBAN’s, HoLBorN. — 
A special commissioner of the Daily Telegraph who 
was present at the Christmas-eve service in Mr. 
Mackonochie’s church says that, after the sermon, 
„the Communion Office was then proceeded with. 
The consecration of the elements was performed in 
so low a tone as to be almost silent, and the great 
bell of the church rang out long and loud to tell 
outsiders that the climax of the sacramental worship 
had come. The congregation prostrated themselves 
reverently ; and the long silence which ensued was 
perhaps the most telling effect of the whole cere- 
mony. lt was a midnight mass or celebration 
rather than a communion.” _ 

Tugs OxrorD SELEcT PREACHERS.—Dr. Pusey 
explains in the Times why he did not vote when 
Dean Stanley's name as select preacher was sub- 
mitted to Convocation. ‘‘I do think that Dean 
Stanley, from his peculiar indefiniteness of mind and 
of belief, is a pioneer for unbelief from which he 
himself would shrink. Holding, as he seems to do, 
that no form of unbelief is wrong, he impresses on 
those who follow him that no form of belief is right. 
I cannot doubt that his appointment will be at the 
cost of faith and of souls, but I feared that the op- 
position would only aggravate the evil by enlisting 
the enthusiasm of the young. I said to those who 
organised it, ‘In view of the souls of the yqung, I 
dare not join it. 

THE Pore on Dr. Pusxv.—“ A Member of Con- 
vocation” remarksin the 7'imes—‘‘ Dr. Pusey has been 
pleased to speak of the Dean of Westminster as a 

ioneer for unbelief. Theologians should refrain 

rom general imputations of this kind against each 
other. Members of the Church of England who 
belong to a different school of theology from Dr. 
Pusey have an equal right, with still stronger reason, 
to denounce him as a pioneer for Popery. The 
resent Pope, who is likely to know the mental 

istory of many converts to his religion, has com- 
pared Dr. Pusey to a church bell, which goes on 
ringing to call men to church, but never goes into 
the church itself.” : 

CHURCH AND STATE IN SWITZERLAND.— The 
Swiss Times says :—‘‘The next step in the Church 
and State controversy in Geneva is, we understand, 
to be taken early in the ensuing month. The Conseil 
d'Etat will then introduce a bill into the Grand 


Conseil, whose main provisions will be that the curés 


of all ishes be chosen b * election, and 
that their salaries be handed to their respective 
Conseils de Fabrique, to be by them paid over to 
the properly elected minister. It is also understood 
that a further proposed enactment will be to the 
effect that anybody other than the ordinary bishop 
exercising episcopal functions will be prosecuted for 
83 them. The present constitution of the 


speculations as to what it will or will not do.“ 


services as by ours. Three thousand clergy: of all 
ranks and parties, have lately petitioned to be 
relieved from its use in public service. It declares 
the damnation of millions of our fellow Christians 
who do not accept it. It binds us, on the same 
awful peril to ourselves, to believe in that damna- 
tion of others. It is a chief hindrance to many 
from joining our Church or from taking orders. 
Protest by your silence or attitude against its viola- 
tion of the spirit of this day, of our Church and of 
our Lord and Saviour, as always did the late Bishop 
of Lichfield.” : „ 
RomANisM IN ExOLAN D. -The Catholic Direc- 
tory, just published, contains the following items 
of interest. The College of Cardinals, which 
consists, when the number is complete, of six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and four- 
teen cardinal deacons, numbers at Ae only 
forty-five, eight of whom were created by Gregory 
XVI During tke present Pontificate no less than 
ninety-seven cardinals have died, of whom nearly half 
had been created by Pius the Ninth. The Catholic 
hierarchy throughout the world consists of 164 arch- 
bishops and 707 bishops having sees ; besides which, 
there are 175 whose sees are in partibus infidelium ; 
so that the total number is 1,047. The number of 
prelates who attended the Council was 704. In 
England there are the archiepiscopal (Westminster) 
and twelve episcopal sees; in Scotland there are 
two bishops and one archbishopin partibus infidelium. 
The total number in the British posessions is eleven 
archbishoprics, seventy-one bishoprics, and twenty- 
nine vicarates-apostolic. There are thirty-three 
Catholic peers, including one duke, one marquis, 
seven pod four viscounts, and twenty barons. Of 
those, however, only twenty-four are members of 
the House of Lords. There are forty-eight baronets 
Catholics, and thirty-six members of the House of 
Commons. There are in England 1,636 priests and 
1,016 public churches and chapels ; in Scotland 226 
riests and 229 churches, chapels, or stations—the 
atter being only occasionally served. Of houses 
belonging to religious orders, there are in England 
sixty-nine for men and 239 for women; in Scot- 
land, eight for men and twenty-one for women. 
CHuRCH AND STATE IN ItTaty. — The corre- 
spondent of the Daily News writes from Rome, 
Dec. 22nd :-—‘‘ The law on the Papal guarantees 
has been voted and applied, and the Ministers have 
now presented a special law for the suppression of 
the religious corporations. We are informed that 
this is only an extension of the laws in operation in 
the rest of Italy. But this is in reality not the 
case. Those laws had an economical and fiscal 
character. Cloudy ideas of liberty and national 
rights have contributed to the creation of the most 
confused law ever drawn up. The religious cor. 
porations are suppressed; their property ig con - 
verted into public rente in their favour, and they 
themselves come under the civil laws. But then 
the Ministers consider that the religious corpora- 
tions may be indispensable to the Pope. They must 
be abolished for all internal purposes ; they must 
exist for foreign purposes. What is to be done? 
There are forty-seven general houses which direct 
the whole administration of the different religious 
orders. The forty-seven houses will then remain, 
and be recognised by the Government. The second 
article of the new law, which provides for the re- 
cognition of those houses, was approved of in the 
rivate committee ef the Chamber of Deputies. 
ut after its approval Signor Chiaves proposed that 
the house of the General of the Jesuits’ Order 
should be suppressed. This proposal was not very 
e expressed. But Signor Nicotera, of 
the Left, proposed an amendment to the same effect, 
which was approved by the great majority of the 
members present. The Ministers themselves don't 
know whether they must consider this a blow in- 
flicted upon their policy, On the other hand, it 
would be monstrous if a Cabinet, a Liberal Cabinet, 
were to resign apperentsy in defence of the Order 
of the Jesuits. ‘The position of- the Cabinet is not 
an enviable one. But the conduct of the Left, 
which claims to represent the most enlightened 
rinciples of liberty, is not very clear. To proclaim 
iberty of Church and State, and then encroach 
upon the affairs of the former, is not logical. Par-. 
liament had a right to interfere in the management 
of the religious corporations in everything» that 
concerned the temporal and material interests of 
the State ; but on what ground suppress the house 
of the Jesuits when the principle proclaimed is that 
the houses of the generals of the religious corpora- 
tions are indispensable to the Pope in the exercise 
of his spiritual functions? The Pope might very 
well say that the single house of the Jesuits is more 
necessary to him than the other forty-six put 


together. The policy of the Government and the 
conduct of the Opposition are alike the result of an 


onseil renders it probable that a measure equivocal situation.“ 
conceived in this spirit will be carried ; though | 
recent experience of the mutations of feelings in that | The last new thing among the Ritualists is the 
body naturally induces caution in regard to any | order of the Pheebes. 


THE ORDEK oF PHa@:pEs.—MIspDIRECTED ZEAL. — 


| Who are and what are the 
| Pheebes? They are an association of high-born 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED.—On Wednesday at | High-Church ladies who since the spread of sister- 


Norwich a ‘‘ demonstration” was made against the 
Athanasian Creed. The following handbill was 
distributed to the church-goers :—‘* Peace and good- 
will to all men. (Christmas Day, 1872.) You are 
about to be called on to join in the Athanasian 
Creed as part of your worship. The Bishop of 


Peterborough has declared that the creed ‘grates 


on his feelings whenever it is read.’ Does it not on 
yours? The Archbishop of Canterbury declared in 
the presence of the whole bench of bishops that no 
one accepts or believes in its terms as they stand. 


Do you? It is used by no other Church in public 
4 


hoods find their occupation gone. It should be 
known that in the West-end, the High-Church 
clergy have rather a prejudice against lady district 
visitors, finding them more zealous than discreet, 
not 2 regular, and generally not 80 
_amenable to clerical discipline as they should be. 


Jo in many parishes regular nunneries have been 
established, and the occupants thereof, clad in con- 
ventual garb, and completely at the disposal of the 
clergy, now do the visiting. Whereupon the 
aforesaid high-born dames lee in want of a 
mission, have formed themselves into a society 
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MTR NONCONFORMIST. 


U = — — .. , . 
called the Phobes. whose duty it is to clean out the ments; while old widows“ and “bachelors,” | the stone of a chapel which was the result of 
churches -N freqhent. The correspondent | those with very large families, &c., &¢., ré¢eived 7 schism. Prayer was then offered by the Rev. J. 


of a contemporary has humorously described their 
operations. He sags: —“ Just at first it is con- 
sidered well to undertake the charge of but one 
church until the society shall be fully organised; so 
one fabric has been selected as the first for the 
Phoebes to commence operations upon. The work 
is done on Friday and Saturday afternoons, and as 
soon a8 the daily service on Friday morning is over 
the Phowbes muster in the church. Lady A——’s 
Carriage sets her down at the door, and 
the brougham of the Hon. Misses B——, comes 
next. The humbler cab brings Miss C——, 
and Mrs. D-~-~ is seen hurrying round the 
corner on foot; so on until the number of Phebes 
is complete. Then the church doors are 
‘locked, that profane eyes may not gaze or what is 
ing done. From the hour when the doors are 
cl upon the workers, rank vanishes and sone 
‘equality reigns ; the Phobes are then only known 
by their numbers. Thus Phabe No. 1 goes on her 
knees to polish the tiles of the chancel floor ; Phoebe 
No. 2, carefully gloved, attacks, with black lead 
brushes, the stove: Phebes 4, 5, 6, and 7 are 
3 out the pews and beating up the hassocks : 
while Phebe No. 8 has taken the brass eagle of the 
lectern in hand, and under her vigorous exertions, 
its youth seems to be renewed. The society has 
been only in working order for a few weeks, and 
has had some difficulties to encounter—so much 80 
that for the present the idea is abandoned of taking 
the cleaning of more than one church into their 
hands. The chief difficulty was in the utter 
ignorance of the Phebes of how the work ought to 
be done. As one lady described their difficulties : 
‘I always thought,’ she said, that a housemaid has 
the easiest life in the worid, but it is quite a mis- 
take. You have no idea how hard it is to polish a 
stove ; and scouring a floor is painfully dreadful. 
As to beating the dust out of the hassocks, it is not 
to be thought of; and if you just take my advice 
you will leave it for the present, and some day I 
will get a woman in to doit. I know it is against 
the rules, but I would sooner send a furniture van 
and have them done at home than break my back, 
as I have been doing. 


Beligions und Denominntional Mets, 


— 


The Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh, vicar of Birling, 

reached on Sunday morning week at Spafields 

hapel (Lady 1 

The Rev. Wm. H. Bassett was recently pre- 
sented, at a public meeting held in the Congrega- 


tional Church, Penrith, with a testimonial of forty 


guineas as a token of the love and respect in 
which he is held by the church and congregation. 

The Record states that as the result of the recent 
Intercession Day ‘‘several gratuitous Church- 
workers, who have been conducting lay missions 
in London, have volunteered for foreign missions. 
This will cause several vacancies for unpaid lay 
helpers with evening time to spare for evangelising 
the non-church-going masses.” 

EBLEY, NEAR StrRoup.—On Friday, December 
22, 1872, the members of the church and congrega- 
tion at Ebley held their annual tea-meeting. After 
the tea there was a public meeting, at which the 
- their esteemed pastor, the Rev. Elija 

acob, with a certificate constituting him a life 
member of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund. All the 
speakers spoke to the faithful, loving, and earnest 
manner in which he has performed his duties 
amongst them, which extend over a period of 
eleven years. : 

FRouk.—0On Thursday evening, December 19, a 
service of praise was held in Zion Chapel, Frome, 
to celebrate the reopening of the organ, now one of 
the finest instruments in the neighbourhood. About 
600/. has been expended on its improvement, and 
in the enlargement of the gallery for its reception, 
the amount having been subscribed before the day 
of reopening. The Rev. Alfred Rowland, LL B., 
who presided, announced that during his pastorate 
of seven years 2,000 guineas had been raised for 
various improvements in the chapel premises, the 
whole of which, with the exception of 501., had 
been subscribed by members of the congregation. 

Hicueate.—An interesting meeting was held at 
the *r Chapel, Southwood-lane, Highgate, on 
Thursday evening, December 19, when the pastor, 
the Rev. J. H. Barnard, and his wife, were presented 
with an elegant reading lamp (the Queen's Own”) 
by the members of Mrs. Barnard’s Bible-class. The 
lamp was of massive brass, and bore the followin 
inscription :—‘‘ Presented to Mr. and Mrs. Barnar 
by the Bible-class and friends, December, 1872.” 
A very touching :ddress was read, in the name of 
the whole class, expressive of their warm apprecia- 
tion of the benefits which they had received both 
from the pulpit and the chair,” and their earnest 
desire for the increasing prosperity of the work 
connected with the class and the pastor's ministry. 

Gosport.--A Christmas tea was given to the 
ard of Gosport on Friday last by the friends of the 

osport Congregational Chapel; no fewer than 400 
sat down tv partake of the bounties provided, 
After tea the Rev. W. II. Jellie (pastor) presided, 
and, after some wise advice, introduced the 
speakers, Messrs. 13. Nicholson, G. 8. Blake, and 
W. Whitz. The most interesting part of the even- 
ing perhaps was the giving away of prizes to the 
poor. A mong the receivers of prizes was an old 
sailor, eighty-four years of age; a soldier, fifty- 
eight, one who had been in twenty-one engage- 


an. 


share of the gifts. A pleasant ovening was spent. 
CHILDREN’s Service AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

-—Saturday being Innocents’ Day, a special service 

for children was held in Westminster Abbey at 11 


o'¢lock, morning prayer having been said at 7.45 


a.m. Dean Stanley delivered a sermon to children 
from the 41st and following verses of the 2nd chap- 
ter of St. Luke’s Gospel. He said that on Innocents’ 
Day last year he had spoken of our Lord’s example 
as a child generally. This year he would show 
what His example was in teaching them the way 
in which they should learn. Our Lord went about 
hearing and 1 questions, and it was on these 
two things that the making of a good scholar de- 
pended, Children who would learn must listen 
attentively, and ask for explanations of that which 
they did not understand. They might all do 
something to make their homes happy, as our Lord 
did, and an effort to do so was the best Christmas 
gift they could make to their parents. 


CLAPHAM*ROAD.—The United Presbyterian con- 
regation in Clapham-road, in the month of 
fast, resolved to make an effort to clear off the 
whole of the interest-paying debt on their church 
due to the Henderson Trustees, amounting to 
2,400/., by the end of March, 1873. The Rev. Dr. 
Macfarlane, the pastor of the congregation, headed 
the movement with a subscription of 200l., and it 
has been prosecuted with such energy and good- 
will that promises have been obtained to the 
amount of 2, 100“., which, with the 3002. which 
will be obtained from the surplus of ordinary 
income for the year 1872, completes the amount 
aimed at. This congregation opened their fine 
place of worship ten years ago, the eost of its con- 
struction, including the freehold site, being about 
12,500“. There is now only 1,000/. due to the 
General’ Synod’s Loan Fund, on which no interest 
is paid, and which can easily be at any given time 
wiped away. 

HE Late Mr. FIsHER, or BLANDFORD.—The 
cause of Nonconformity and religion in the county 
of Dorset, and more especially in Blandford, has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of Mr. Malachi 
Fisher, who has died at the ripe age of eighty-seven. 
During more than half a century he served the Con- 
gregational Church at Blandford as Ogg yen 
of the Sunday-school, an office from which he only 
retired five years ago. He was also for many years 
a deacon of the church, and rendered valuable 
service during the period following the decease of 
the late Rev. Richard Keynes. ‘The church, whose 
history is in this respect remarkable, had never 
before been without a pastor for certainly 140 
years, probably not for nearly 200 years. The 
pastors’ names are few, only three for a century 
and a-half, and each succeeding 28 had been the 
colleague of his predecessor. r. Fisher was a 
most useful member of the Dorset Association of 
Congregational Churches, and its treasurer for 
many years. He was followed to his grave by many of 
his fellow-townsmen of all denominations, amongst 
whom, by his integrity of life and his valuable 
counsel, he had won general respect. He died Dec. 
23, 1872, and was interred in the vault of his family 
in the burial-ground of the Congregational Chapel 
on Sunday, Dec. 29. 

BRAMPTON, NEAR CHESTERFIELD.—On Thursday 
afternoon, Dec. 26th, the memorial stone of a new 
Congregational Church at Brampton was laid by 
Henry Lee, Esq., J.P., of anchester. The 
weather was unusually fine, and the site within the 
walls of the building having been temporarily 
floored and covered in, afforded comfortable accom- 
modation to a considerable number of people. A 
hymn having been sung, the Rev. G. Mabbs, of 

olymoorside, as secretary to the building com- 
mittee, delivered a brief introductory address. He 
alluded to the fact that although the ceremony of 
that day had been unavoidably delayed until late in 
the season, yet, as a work of Christian philanthropic 
effort, it was thoroughly in harmony with the 
associations of Christmastide, as set forth in the 
acclaim, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, and goodwill tewards men.” Their under- 
taking was purely a missionary one, namely, to carry 
the Gospel to a working-class population of some five 
or six thousand souls, resident in Brampton. It 
represented no schism from any existing church ; 
but was delegated to the present committee 
by the Derbyshire County Union, with which 
it had its origin. That committee consisted 
of representatives of the sister churches at 
Chesterfield and Holymoorside, who were doing 
the work hand-in-hand, desiring thereby to glorify 
God and to benefit their fellow-men. Mr. Lee, 
having been presented with a handsome silver 
trowel, by the architect, Mr. J. H. Kent, in the 
name of the co:nmittee, proceeded to lay the stonc, 
a box having been deposited beneath it, containin 
the usnal papers and coins. Having —.— 
the stone to be well and truly laid, Mr. Lee 
proceeded to address the assembly, among whom 
were a ps many working men, upon the adapta- 
tion of Congregationalism to the wants of the 
masses. The Independent body had been accused 
of overlooking these, in favour of those who were 
sometimes called the more respectable classes. But 
he thought that this accusation partly arose from 
the fact that Congregational principles were adapted 
not only to mcet men’s spiritual needs, but also to 
raise men both intelleetually aud socially. As a 
body they had also been charged with spreading 
themselves by means of internal dissensicns; but 


this was the seventeenth occasion of the kind at 
which he had officiated, and he had never yet laid 


Clarke, of Chesterfield, the chairman of the com- 
mittee,’and the assembly dissolved, after contribu- 
ting about 43/. towards the 600/. or 7001. required 
to open the building free of debt. The style of the 
structure, which is of stone, is French Gothic, and 
it will seat 300 persons on the ground floor, with 
eventual provision for galleries and schoolroom. - 
In the evening a tea-meeting was held in the 
Marsden-street schoolrooms, Chesterfield, followed 
by a public meeting, at which Henry Lee, 3 
presided. In addition to the chairman, who spoke 
upon the adaptation of Congregationalism to the 
requirements of the times generally, and to the 
wants of the various classes of society, with 
reference to working men, the Revs. J. a 
Chesterfield, G. Mabbs, of Holymoorside, E. 

land, of Dronfield, and Messrs. J. E. Manlove, C. 
Tucker, W. Sy ar Canal ton each te 8 1 
R. Parker, an Conn in the 

ing. The proceeds of the day's meetings amounted 
to about 577. 


Correspondence, 


THE MERCHANTS’ LECTURE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I shall be much. obliged if you will allow me to 
inform your readers that during the time the Weigh- 
House Chapel is closed for alterations, the Merchants 
Lecture will be delivered every Tuesday at twelvé 
o'clock in the Dutch Church, Auatin Friars, the use of 
which has been most kindly promised by the Rev. Dr. 
Gehle and the vestry. The Rev. Newman Hall is the 
preacher for January. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
THOS. L. DEVITT, Hon. See. 
Deo. 27, 1872. 


—— 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 
To theKditor of the Nonconformiet, 

Str,—I avail myself of your permission to add a few 
lines to tho advertisement in your present number. 

Firat, allow me to answer inquiries from various 
parts of the kingdom. Notwithstanding delay in the 
completion of the contract, the executive atill cherish 
the hope that the college will be ready for the reception 
of pupils at the end of April, and that the more publie 
opening will take place in May. 

To inquiries respecting the mode and number of 
admissions, I beg to say the executive cannot at present 
go beyond the 110 pupils already acvepted. They have 
scrupulously followed the rule of making “ priority of 
application” the leading consideration, and happily 
this has given entire satisfaction, The same order of 
succession will be regarded in the future, and all appli- 
cations are entered as they are made, Vacancies will 
occur at the end of the first year, many parents having 
pleaded that daughters of advanced age might be re- 
ceived for at least one year’s thorough training, 

The building is erected for the accommodation of 160 
pupils, which it is thought will meet the requirement ; 
and as soon as the subscription list warrants the step, 
this number will be gladly admitted, 

The great concern of the managers is that their 
operations may not be contracted by the pressuro of a 
debt. If before the opening of the college every congre- 
gation would give a half-day collection, that fear would 
be removed. The expensive item of furnishing and the 
erection once paid for, the further sustaining of tho 
nstitution would not be felt to be heavy. The 150 
pupils would pay 2, 250“. a year; nay, a larger sum, 
since there are pastors who prefer paying more than 
15/. a year with a pupil. Moreover, ladies in the north 
of England are endeavouring to secure the salary of our 
gifted head-mistress. An income, therefore, of about 
2,000“. would suffice, 

Sure I am when the vast and vital changes are 
realised which the past two years have introduced in 
the matter of the higher education of women, and the 
hopeless prospects of such superficially educated girls 
as desire to be teachers, that the churches will moro 
generally come to our aid. That generous donors have 
so far enabled us to meet a long-deplored necessity, 
and one which was becoming imperatively urgent, is 
owing entirely to the loving thoughts of the great 
Father for the families of His faithful servants. 

. I am, Sir, yours obliged, 
WILLIAM GUEST. 
Birmingham, Christmas Day. 


P.S.—Perhaps no one institution has done more for 


Mount, Holyoke, Mass., of which Dr. Kirk, the 
honoured Congregational pastor of Boston, is the presi- 
dent. It has sent forth through America and Asia 
more than 3,000 teachers, most of whom are now 
mothers and missionaries’ wives, When that seminary 
was opened individual Congregational churches ,offered 
to furnish one room. May I invite a similar manifesta- 
tion of interest ou behalf of our English institution 


 THE-LICENSING ACT AND THE POPULAR 
SENTIMENT. | 
To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 
Sin, — The executive of the Licensed Victuallers’ 


Defence League have published some news, which, to 


tho United States, and for the heathen world than 
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put it mildly, is far more sensational than accurate. In 
their pamphlet against the Licensing Act, quoted by 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Guardian of December 7th, 
1872, they say :—-‘‘ There is hardly a large town where 
it (the Licensing Act) has not provoked indignant pro- 
In one large town, Liverpool, and five 
smaller ones, Hull, Ashton, Reading, Oxford, and 
Exeter, there were some rows. But why, on this 
account, should the executive traduce and slander 
Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, and the rest of the towns 


of England? Official evidence has been obtained by 


Mr. Alderman Randall, of Oxford, from the police 
officers of more than 206 towns, showing that the Licen- 
sing Act has increased their quietness and order, and, as 
a rule, diminished drunkenness, The ovidence was 
reproduced in the columns of the Alliance News of 
September 28 and October 5 and 12 of the present year, 
The police authorities at Exeter say—1. ‘‘ No alteration 
in the Act.” 2. “The streets are quieter at a much 
earlier hour than before the present Act came into 
operation.” The police authorities of Ashton say—1. 
‘‘ According to the Act,” 2. A decrease.of 50 per 
cent. in the number of cases;”) and 3, in reply to the 
question, What say your night police? They speak 
well, The streets are very quiet after eleven o'clock ; 
tho new Act has [caused] a decided improvement here; 
less drunkenness, fewer assaults and petty thefts arising 
out of drink have occurred.” But further, the popular 
sentiment respecting any measure can be better ascer- 
tained bya household canvass than by a noisy demonstra- 
tion, in which men who have been drinking take a pro- 
minent part. When Oxford was canvassed a very large 
majority was found to be in favour of stopping the Sun- 
day liquor traffic. I have not the figures, but I have 
those of a houschold canvass of Liverpool, Reading, and 
Ashton, and will quote them :— 


Householders only. 

For Sunday Closing. Against. Neutral. 
Liverpool .,.... 44,149 3,330 8,339 
Reading. 2,694 357 220 
Ashton 2,577 753 357 


Last session of Parliament I accompanied one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Central Association in visit- 
ing members of Parliament and placing the result of the 
above canvasses—and those of many other towns—in 
their hands, They clearly show that the Licensing Act, 
so far as it relatos to Sunday, is a concession to a 
popular demand, and indicate that it will continue to 
receive everywhere the support of the people. 

Yours, &c., 

EDWARD MATHEWS, M.A. 
43, Markot-stroet, Manchester. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Srr,— Will you allow me to add a line to the remarks 
of your assistant C.,“ who, under the heading of 
% How it Strikes a Stranger,” alluded last week to the 
uncomplimentary reception Mr. Craufurd met with 
from his constituents at Ayr, as well as to the return of 
Mr. Barclay for Forfarshire. | 

I confess I do not see what is to be gained by sup- 
preasing the fact that the repeal of tho laws licensing 
prostitution is becoming an election question. When 
men like Dr. Guthrie head an address.to the “ Electors 
of Scotland,” declaring this to be a question of “ vital | 
moment” which ought to take precedence of all merely 
political ones, however important, in determining the 
choice of a représentativo,” and when that address and 
other papers are being circulated very extensively, 
especially where clections are going on, surely it is 
unreasonable not to recognise tho importance of the 
question, 

I do not suppose that the Forfarshire election turned 
exclusively on this question, but the’ fact remains that 
Sir James Ramsay, who was questioned in almost every 
meeting about these licentious Contagious Diseases 
Acts, and defended them, was rejected, while Mr. 
Barclay, who is a decided opponent of them, is returned 


 _ triumphantly, 


Neither do I suppose that Mr. Craufurd's reception 
at Ayr depended only on this questions but the fact 
remains that he is not only an admirer of such “ viola- 
tion of the moral and divine law” (I quote Dr. Guthrie), 
but to keep the people of this country in prolonged 
ignorance of the subject he insisted on the exclusion of 
reporters from the House of Commons, in one of the 
very few debates on the subject which have taken 
place there; and the fact remains, too, that Mr. 
Craufurd ts losing friends at Ayr on account of this, 
and that he was questioned publicly about it in the 
meeting alluded to, 

Some readers will be interested to see in your 
advertising columns the first manifesto of the“ League,” 
which has been formed for the express purpose of 
bringing every constituency in the six northern counties 
of England to a knowledge of the nature of these Acts, 
and to “ensure the question of their repeal being made 
a prominent one at every election,” | 

For the Midland Counties an Electoral Union has been 
formed with the same simple object,“ total, immediate, 
and unconilitional repeal’ of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. 

No election has taken place for some months at which’ 
this question has not been prominent. Even Orkney 
and Shetland have been visited by an“ agitator,“ aud 
both the candidates in that remote constituency are 


pledged on the right side, 


2 


These Acts, passed in silence and secresy, will be 
abolished the moment the people at large understand 
their true nature and tendency; and I trust the 
Nonconformist will henceforth actively aid in the good 
work. 

Yours faithfully, 


HENRY J. WILSON. 
Pitsmoor, Sheffield, Dec. 23. 


— th: * 
| STATE-CHURCHISM IN THE WORKHOUSE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, -A Cambridgeshire correspondent acquaints me 
that for several weeks past there has appeared in the 
local papers an advertisement for a schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress in the Chesterton Union Workhouse, 
which advertisement states that these functionaries 
must be members of the Church of England. 

Considering that the highest official posts have, by 
law, been thrown open to Nonconformists—that eccle- 
siastical tests have been abolished at the Universities — 
and that both the Endowed Schools Act and the Edu- 
cation Acts are based on the principle of religious 
equality, there is a degree of boldness, almost amount- 
ing to impudence, in this requirement which would be 
astonishing if we were not well used to such things. 

That it is not the result of the accidental use of un 
old form of advertisement is shown by the fact that, as 
I am informed, a motion submitted to the Board of 
Guardians, in favour of throwing future appointments 
open, has been lost by seventcen votes to eight. 

Yet Nonconformists are now told that, having every- 
thing they can fairly demand, thoir present dissatis- 
faction is utterly unreasonable, 

December 31. 


J. C. W. 


Epitome of News. 


Her Majesty went to church at Whippingham on 
Sunday morning. There were also present at Divine 
service the Prince and Princess Christian, Princess 
Beatrice, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold. The 
Rev. George Protheroe officiated. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and family 
spent their Christmas at Sandringham, the Duke of 

inburgh being with them. ey have gone on 
a visit to the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Fall. 

The Daily News says gossip is busy with recon- 
struction of the Government. The retirement of 
Earl Spencer may facilitate the shifting of Mr. 
Bruce to some other position, Mr. Childers suc- 
ceeding him at the Home Office. There is also 
ggg vie as to some other place being found for 
r. Ayrton. 

A contemporary believes that the forthcoming 
Estimates will show a material reduction in the 
establishment of the army. 

Sir W. Channell, one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, has resigned. No successor has yet been 
appointed, but the names of Sir G. Honyman, Q.C.. 
of Mr. Manisty, Q.C., and of Mr. Charles Pollock, 
Q.C., are mentioned. 3 

Writing to Mr. Joseph Brooke, of Bollin Hall, 
Bollington, Mr. Gladstone says he has no doubt 
that the subject of extending the — franchise 
will be duly considered when the public mind is 
ripe for it. 

It is ramoured that a baronetcy is about to be 


member for Derby. 

Mr, Justice Lush had a narrow escape a few days 
since. He was being driven to his lodgings in Newn- 
ham Park, Liverpool, when the horses took fright 
and dashed along the drive ; but they were stopped 
after considerable difficulty, but not until the coach- 
man was injured. 

Mr. Bernard C. Molloy, of the Middle Temple, 
has been appointed Private Chamberlain to the 


Pope. 

Mir. Law, Q. C., the Irish Solicitor-General, has 
been appointed Judge of the Landed Estates Court, 
in place of the Late Judge Lynch. 

‘he Duke of Marlborough has been suffering from 
acute pneumonia, but his health is somewhat im- 
proving. 

The Rev. F. G. Fleay, M.A., head-master of 
Hipperholme Grammar School, and formerly head 
of the modern divisions of the Birmingham and 
Leeds Grammar Schools, was on Saturday last 
elected to the head-mastership of the Skipton 
Grammar School. 

Dean Ramsay, of Edinburgh, died on Friday, 
after an illness of about three weeks’ duration, 
having nearly completed his eightieth year. He 


works. 
The baby rhinoceros is dead. The clumsy old 
arent managed to lie upon the young one and 
killed it. The young hippopotamus, ‘‘ Guy Fawkes,” 
is doing well. : 

The working men of Wolverhampton and the 
surrounding district of South Staffordshire, assisted 
by merchants and employers, have presented the 
sum of £1,500 to the South Staffordshire Hospital. 

Since the close of the year 1869, pauperism in 
London has declined 40 per cent. 

Dr. Letheby’s report on the sanitary condition of 
the City is very favourable. 10 

It is n that Parliament will be opened by 
the Queen in person. 

There is a rumour that the Postmaster-General 
intends to reduce the ordinary telegrams from Js. 


to 6d, 


conferred on Mr. Bass, the well-known brewer, and 


was well-known to English readers by his literary 


„ Forfeits at a Christmas party have led to an 
awkward incident at Southampton. A respectable 
young man was ‘‘sentenced” to walk down the 
main street dressed in woman’s clothes. He did it, 
but was arrested by the police, and was locked up 
all night—sufficient punishment, the magistrate 
thought, for the stupid frolic.” 3 

On Monday morning, at eight o’clock, Michael 
Kennedy, age fifty-seven, was executed at the 
Manchester County Prison, for the murder of his 
wife at Pendleton in October last. The culprit 
since his condemnation has been attended by the 
Roman Catholic chaplain of the gaol, and has 
repeatedly expressed his contrition for his crime. 
Calcraft was the executioner. 

The Rev. Horace Waller, of Leytonstone, states 
that Dr. Livingstone has been refused every farth- 
ing of salary as British Consul for Central Africa 
since he left England seven years ago. Ina letter 
to the Times, Mr. Waller urges that a telegram 
should be sent to Sir Bartle Frere remedying the 
error. 

On Christmas Day a fire broke out in the ey 
of the large new Wesleyan Chapel, Mansfield-road, 
Nottingham, and was not extinguished before the 
pulpit, together with much of the surrounding 
woodwork of the building, had been destroyed. 

At Berwick Quarter Sessions, on Friday, the 
Recorder, Mr. W. T. Greenhow, was presented 
with a pair of white gloves in token of a maiden 
sessions. This is the fifth time out of six sessions 
at which he has presided that he has been presented 
with white gloves. 

At Newcastle-under-Lyme a man named Harvey 
has been fined half-a-crown and the costs for kiss- 
ing a young woman under the mistletoe against her 
will. 

The body of a man was found in the New River, 
at Wood -green, on Boxing-Day. It has since been 
identified as that of Mark Cox, a Berkshire man, 
a navvy by occupation, and known, it is said, to 
the police as a bad character. He had, it is sup- 
osed, fallen into the river while intoxicated, and 

is head had stuck in the mud. 

A melancholy occurrence is reported from Rhym- 
ney. On Christmas morning the wife of a work- 
man employed in the district awoke, and found 
both her husband and child dead. The child had 
been unwell for some days, and for the purpose of 
giving relief to the mother, the father had under- 
taken to sit up with the little sufferer during the 
night. 

arly on Christmas morning, Ann Hollyman, a 

washerwoman, about oe f years of age, was burnt to 
death, while intoxicated, in a back room of the 
house, 3, Wellington-street, Pentonville, where she 


lodged. 

At Salford, on Christmas Day, the flooring of a 
mission-hall gave way while a tea-meeting was being 
held, and several persons were seriously injured, 
At Liverpool three men were drowned by trusting 
themselves to a leaky boat; one escaped. 


The hearing of the libel case of Stannus v. Finlay, 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, was con- 
cluded on Saturday, when the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, damages 100/. The plaintiff 
was agent for the late Marquis of Hertford, and the 
action was in reepect of a libel, charging him with 
oppressive conduct to the tenants, published in the 

orthern Whig of Belfast. A new trial will be 
moved for. 

The strike in South Wales against the proposed 
reduction of ten per cent. wages in the coal and 


iron trades has been begun by the ironworkers at 


Merthyr and Dowlais, who left work on Saturday. 
and will remain out to await the result of the con- 
ference between masters and men to be held‘ on 
Wednesday. The colliers, in accordance with the 
instructions of the executive, will continue at work 
until the 15th of next month, accepting the reduc- 
tion in the meantime. 

A young woman, a ballet-dancer, &., lodged at 
12, Great Coram-street. On Christmas Eve she was 
accompanied home by a man supposed to be a Ger- 
man. Early on Christmas Day the man was heard 
to leave the house ; but the woman did not appear. 
Late in the afternoon the room was entered, and 
she was found dead, with terrible proofs of murder 
on her person. Plunder appears to have been the 
motive. At the inquest it was stated that death 
must have been ee a large and strong knife. 
The inquest is adjourned. The Government have 
offered a reward of £100 to any person for infor- 
mation which will lead to the discovery of the 
murderer—an evidence that no clue has yet been 
obtained. , 

At Ealing, on Friday night, Walter Trinder 
quarrelled with his sweetheart, a domestic servant 
named Britton, and beat her dreadfully on the head 
with a poker. He then went home and cut his 
throat. He died the same night, but the young 
woman may, it is hoped, recover. 

On Saturday afternoon a man named Turner was 
taken to the Hull police-station, charged with being 
drunk. He then stated that at seven in the morn- 
ing he had murdered his wife. An officer was sent 
to the house and found the poor woman in bed in an 
unconscious state, with three large wounds inflicted 
with a hatchet on the left side of her head. In the 
same bed were two young children crying. Hardl 
any hopes are entertained that Mrs. Turner will 
survive. | 

From the later accounts which have come to hand 
of the wreck of the mail-steamer Germany, at the 
mouth of the Gironde, it appears that immediately 
after the ship struck the sea dashed over her and 
carried away all her boats except one. The crew 


and passengers were thus obliged to take to the 


— 
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rigging. According to the Courrier de la Rochelle, 

the sufferings they underwent during the night 

were most terrible. At half-past eight o’clock the 

mainmast fell. Half an hour afterwards the mizen- 

mast also fell, carrying with it seven persons, who 

had taken refuge in the riggi The waves con- 

tinued to dash over the ship, and one of them 

washed away a woman and her four children. An 

infant, seven months old, died in its mother’s arms 
during the night. It was not until day broke that 
assistance came. Twenty-four persons in all 
perished, viz, twelve of the crew and twelve 
passengers. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


RATIONALISM IN BERLIN.—It is announced that 
the Brandenburg Evangelical Consistory has deprived 
Pastor Sidow, of Berlin, of his living for throwing 
doubts on the supernatural character of our Lord's 
birth. Pastor Sidow-has appealed, and the result 
is expected with much interest. 


A Proruet tn Hts Own Country.-—-The Nation 
does not appear to entertain a very high opinionof Mr. 
Stanley’s merits asalecturer. ‘‘ Mr. Stanley’s first 
lecture,” it says, which is the only one we havo 
heard, was, we must say, about the most deplorable 
exhibition of ignorance and self-sufficiency that we 
have ever been called upon to witness. It was un- 
consciously offered, or it would have been an atrocious 
insult to the public; and one could not but think 
that our British cousins must have been in a little 
—4 about American good-will or they never would 

ave taken up the heavy handful of being civil to 
our enterprising discoverer. The lecture,” adds 
the Nation, ‘‘may be characterised as being com- 
posed of the most tedious enumeration of African 
proper nouns, varied by occasional burats of Hera/d 
‘headline’ eloquence, all delivered in an unculti- 
vatéd voice and with a manner anything but en- 

livening. A large map hung beside the lecturer, 
but no use was made of it, and everything showed 
incompetence. People in the audience were long- 
suffering, but about one-quarter of those present 
left the hall before the lecture was half over, 
and others were emulating the example of the 
young African on the platform, who ought to have 
been in bed two hours before, and who in his drowsi- 
ness nearly bobbed his young head off. 

WILL OF THE LATE Horace GREELEY.—The will 
of Horace Greeley was offered for probate on the 
10th inst. at the. Surrogate Court, Westchester 
county, by the Misses Ida and Gabrielle Greele 
and other friends, accompanied by their counsel. 
The will is dated November 9th, 1872, and is in 
Mr. Greeley’s own handwriting, and bequeaths his 
entire property to the daughters of the deceased. 
The will is contested by Samuel Sinclair, Richard 
H. Manning, and Charles Storrs, who produced a 
will dated January 9th, 1871, where these gentle- 
men are named as executors, and by which the 
deceased makes a different disposition of his pro- 

erty. A protracted legal contest is probable. 

he will of Mr. Greeley is as follows: 

I, Horace Greeley, of the town of New Castle, West- 
chester county, State of New York, aged sixty-one 
years, being in fair health, and in the possession of my 
mental faculties, revoking all former wills, do make this 
my last will and testament :— 

Item 1. I give and bequeath all the property of which 
I may die possessed, including lands, mo bonds, 
notes of hand, debts, stocks, dues and obligations, to 
my elder daughter Ida L. Greeley, and half to be by 
her used at her own discretion in the education and 
support of her sister Gabrielle, the other moiety to be 
her own in every right. : 

Item 2. I give and bequeath my gold watch usually 
worn by me to my second daughter, Gabrielle Miriam 
Greeley aforesaid. 

HORACE GREELEY, 
This will was dated November 9th, written by Mr. 
Greeley himself, but was not executed until about 
two hours before his death, when it was only 
acknowledged and attested, this being the first lucid 
interval after the will was known to his friends, 


GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA.—The Leeds Mercury 
publishes extracts of a letter from Miss Winter, 
who has been zealously promoting societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals in Italy :— 


I have arrived at 2 The general is well. He 
came down to the seashore to meet me, and I thought 
him twenty years younger in appearance than when I 


bad last seen him. 
In Caprera we lead a patriarchal life. We rise before 
the 


the sun, and retire an hour after sunset. Duri 
day walks and drives, 22 ͤ 2 weary us. e are 

dened by the past, and in the future we are more 
interested in the cause of proletariat morality than in 
the blind ambition of t and future rulers. We 
are greatly interested in fishing, and in the wild and 
domestic animals with which this island abounds, 
Among the domestic animals thore are threo horses 
(memories of the general’s battles), two superb dogs, 
cattle, sheep, a goat, and several cats. The island 
abounds with wild cattle, goats, and wild asses. 
Pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, and quails are plenti- 
ful, besides thrushes, sparrows, and starlings, which 
fix about and sing all day as if in a terrestrial paradise. 
All the animals are loose, and roam where they 
will. They find their way to the pasture and drinking- 
troughs alone, and return to the stable equal y 
unattended. At the hours of dinner and supper they 
appear at the north window to beg for some dainty, and 
seem to know that the horses should come first, then 
the dogs, next the cattle, whilst the cats stand on no 
ceremony. We have alsoa pet goat, which gives me 
a cup of milk every morning, and another to the 
General. The dogs are my especial delight ; I caress 
them nearly all day long. All these animals seem 
superior in intelligence to those we are accustomed to 
meet elsewhere. La Marsala—the mare which the 


General had with him in Sicily in 1860—o all the 
gates herself, and when the General rides her she 

assumes an air of pride and obeys his voice like a lamb, 

or rather like a child. One of the oxen was separated 
from the rest because he had a habit of butting the 
others ; but they refuse to go to the fields if he is not 
set at liberty, and call him repeatedly. Ifa butcher 
appears in the island all the cattle run away in terror, 
appearing to recognise their executioner. shall say 
nothing of the d lest I should be tempted to say too 
much. Dinner and supper are frugal in the extreme. 
We have fruit in abundance, and the wine is excellent. 
I did not tell you of the 1 1 Cocks, hens, and 
chickens are numerous, and you may imagine that we 
are well supplied with eggs. In short, when I said 
that life here was patriarchal, it was no exaggeration. 


MR. MORLEY, M. P., ON THE CONDITION: 
OF OUR PEASANTRY. 


Having received a number of letters relative to 
his statement at the recent Exeter Hall meeting as 
to the low rate of wages and the long hours of 
labour of the agricultural labourers in various parts 
of the country, Mr. Morley, M.P., makes a general 
reply in the columns of the Daly News, premising 
that these letters come not from the districts spe- 
cially alluded to, such as Devon, Dorset, Somerset, 
but from the countries where the are 
better off. To the allegation that there is great 
misery and destitution within a five-mile radius of 
Exeter Hall, Mr. Morley replies :— 


In all densely-populated cities and towns there will 
always be a large residuum of mere drogs, hidden awa 
in their crowded alleys and back slums. But the indi- 
viduals composing this mass some native and some 
foreign—though in the community, are not of it, and 
belong to no recognised trade or calling, rank or class 
in it. The agricultural labourers, on the other hand, 
constitute the largest, the most numerous class or body 
of labourers in the realm. They are not hidden away 
in crowded cities, but are scattered over the face of the 
country, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Many of them are now labouring on the same 
estates, the same farms, as their fathers and grand- 
fathers worked upon before them, and both themselves 
and their habitations, and their vives and families, and 
their earnings and spendings, are always under the 
searching observation of the farmer and the landowner, 
the squire and the parson, and all the other inhabitants 
of their villages. Their condition, therefore, has always 
been well known to all these other classes whose duty 
and interest it is, as they themselves will admit, to 
watch over that condition and to improve it; and if it 
has not been cared for and improved it has not been for 
want of knowledge, or the means of better knowledge. 
The real question is what is, the actual condition of 
the labourer in some of the largest and wealthiest 

ricultural districts? To illustrate this point, Mr. 

orley quotes the following contract between a 
farmer and a labourer in Dorsetshire :— 


Copy of Memorandum of Agreement between a Farmer 
T m Cotas, Wp torts 

the unde enry ney, do hereby agree 
with Massrs, Sea wat Geo. Mitchell, that I will serve 
them as waterman, and do the thatching or any other 
work at 8s, per week, house and garden, and 30 lug of 
potato ground, and do the carri of the furze and 
turfs, and II. for the harvest, and ten shillings for turn- 
ing off the water. 

This the X cross mark of Henry Cortney, 


This contract, says the hon. member, is but 
one of numerous others made during this present 
year in that and the adjoining counties. In those 
counties I believe there are thousands of labourers 
now actually employed on similar though not pre- 
cisely the same terms.” He also quotes the testi - 
mony of a number of labourers made at a public 
meeting at Yeovil on December 6 :— 

Charles Wright, an elderly man, said he remembered 
the time, about twenty years ago, when the standing 
wages of the best men were raised to 7s, a week. About 
ten or eleven years ago they were raised to 8s., and last 
summer they were 10s. But after the harvest his 
master said :—‘‘ There's 5s, a week if you like to stay 
with me, if not g° home ; I can’t afford to give an 

more.” Out of this he had to pay house-rent, Is. 73d. 
a week. If he worked at harvest time till ten or eleven 
o'clock at night, he got nothing extra; and on wet 
days he got nothing ho lost the time. This man had 
never received parish relief but once, when his wife 
1921 left him with seven children, and then he had 
a little, 

Abraham Burt was a farm-labourer, who had worked 
for 7s. a week, If he lost two, three, or four daysa 
week owing to the wet, he lost the wages of those days. 
If he worked in the harvest field until late at night, 
sometimes he did, sometimes he did not, get anything 
extra. He had six children, and only one room, 
and two bedsteads, and all slept in the same room. His 
house-rent was ls, 3d. a week, and his club money 
** 81d. a = thing 12s : 

enry Montagye was a carter ge a wee 
with no perquisites whatever. His working hours were 
from five in the morning till seven in the evening 
(fourteen hours), and half day on Sundays. 5 

Walter Montague was a shepherd receiving 108. for a 
week of seven days, and lost time in bad weather. He 
had nine children; their cottage had two bedrooms, 
and he paid ls, 6d. a week for it. He had no potato 

und. Never tasted any fresh meat except at club 

me; and he had been sacked ause he had j 

the Labourers’ Union, and no farmér would now employ 
him, and he was literally on the brink of starvation—he 
had not half food enough to eat. ese facts, as to the 
present actual condition of the labourer in the western 
counties of England, were substantially vouched for 
and confirmed by Mr. John Mitchell, one of the county 
magistrates and a poor-law guardian, who was present, 
and who said that the labourers of those counties were 
half starved, and had not the means of obtaining the 
common necessaries of life. 


Mr. Morley does not think the fact that the more 


prosperous condition of the peasantry of Lincolnshire 


does aught to mitigate the scandal of such a state 
of things as prevails in the western counties, where 
inquiry is resisted and ‘‘outside agitators” de- 
nounced. He emphatically defends J 
and most of his colleagues as hard- 


dustrious men, hus good fathers, and 
good and order y Sinem od 
total abstainers ”, ta the scanty 


pee 08 all rte with * 8 
enforces the necessity o e peasantry a 
the present time, an 4 any follows We 
have no right to expect that men who have been 20 
poorly paid and so ill educated, should be able, 
without the aid of their more prosperous and better 
educated fellow-citizens, to discover what their 
position requires, or be able to adapt themselves to 
it. They are not learned in economy, 
and in their ignorance and helplounose have 
. 
abour has me chea e supply ex · 
ceeding the demand. It pe because the farmer 
cannot afford it that he refuses to Bay higher 
, but because there are numbers urers 

realy and willing to t the lower wages. 
But there are er localities in the north of 

land, and in Canada, which, not Eng. 
land, is but a more remote province of the Bri 
Empire, where the supply of labour is not equal to 
the demand for it. It is easy to tell these men that 
they ought to transfer themselves and their wives 
and families from the localities where they are in 
excess, to the localities where they are wanted, 
but how are they, without either the requisite 
knowledge ot the necessary means, to effect the 
transfer 5 That requires just such an organisation 
as the labourers now possess in their ‘ National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union.’ In time we 
fairly hope and expect that this union will be able 
to support itself, and to accomplish its ＋ in 
sole dependence upon its resources. But o flrat 
instance, when the expenditare is likely to be the 
greatest, and the resources the least, it is not likely 
that the latter will be adequate. They will require 
to be supplemented by the liberal und generous 
contributions of the public, which I would venture 
to claim on their behalf.” 3 


Referring to the dis 
Saturday Review on Mr. Morley, the Bristol Post 
remarks : One would f that these words 
were plain enough—that no ingenuity, or disin- 
genuity, could succeed in perverting their thoroughly 
transparent meaning. And yet the Saturday Review 
could see in them incitement, — 1 aid to 
: rr or ‘robbers in ah way.’ Du 
the heat of the Bristol election, when the madden 
Tories of that excitable city shamelessly assailed 
Mr. Morley with the cry that he would interfere 
with the rights of property and rob the Church, 
then did the great-hearted — Lord Shaftesbury 
write the words, which, with his consent, were 

ny a — ne — should,’ — 

is lordship, ‘ ieved to omit an o unity 0 
saying how high 2 estimate of Ue. Morley’s 
wide and unceasing liberality, of his warm and 
8 sentiments of religion, and of his desire to 

o good at all times and in all places. No 1 
believe, feels more deeply, and no one, I “4 
believe, performs more conscientiously, the duties 
attached to wealth and influence.’ y has the 
Saturday reviewer gone out of his way to ni rly 
sent and calumniate so venerated a name as Mr. 
Morley's? Is it, as the degenerate Athenian hated 
and wished to ostracise ides, because he was 
universally known as the just ; s0 the gentleman 
of the Saturday Review would fain annihilate Mr. 
Morley because of his ‘ WEARING THE WHITE FLOWER 
OF A BLAMELESS LIFE’ ; because he is olending 
in that little band of earnest politicians who, Ioo 
upon life on the whole as a very solemn affair, = 
member that, like Milton, they are ‘ever in th 
Great Taskmaster’s eye, men who show by word 
and deed that they respcct ves, men of 
dignity and truthfulness and blameless private lives, 
of dauntless understan i 
fight th | bly ty England 

t the or 
— 8 did on the battle -fleld, but on the floor 
of that 3 chamber on the banks of the Thames, 
from which so many millions of people expect so 
much, and, alas! obtain so little. 


eful Atteck of the 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to present 
through the Duchess of Roxburghe, a copy o 


„Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High- 
lands, with Her Majesty's au to Mr. 
Macrae Moir, as an acknowledgment of his services 


in connection with the Scottish Corporation. 

The Worshipful Company of Fishmongers havo 
contributed the sum of one hundred guineas to the 
funds of the British and Foreign School Society to 
assist in increasing the accommodation for training 
teachers in the society’s colleges. 

A new paper, to be called the Methodist World, is 
to be started by the advanced Methodist party, and 
will, we understand, advocate disestablishment. 

M. Doré will shortly send three pictures for exhi- 
bition in this country. The subjects „The 
Dream of Pilate’s Wife“; the night su ing the 
Crucifixion, which he entitles ‘‘The Night of Re- 
morse,” a work treated somewhat in the style of 
Martin; and a Massacre of the Innocents,” 


To understand the world is wiser than to con- 
demn it; to study the world is better than to shun 


make the world better, lovelier, and happier is the 


highest work of man, 


a 


it; to use the world is nobler than to abuse it; to 


ae 
. Me, me 


attractive. ty 
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NOTANDA. 


Last Sunday the Premier completed; his sixty-third 
year, having been born in Liverpool, December 29th, 
1809 ; and yesterday the ex-Premier entered on his sixty- 
eighth year, his birth having taken place in London, 
December 31st, 1805. Many happy returns of the day will 
we are sure be wished to each of these statesmen who have 
done so much to adorn political and literary life. Though 
they have both been for many years prominent characters, 
they are yet in the prime of their powers, and much 
as opinion may differ as to their politics, the world could 
ill afford to lose either. Nor, it may be hoped, is the 
day near at hand when, we must bid them farewell. 
Lord Palmerston was Premier long after their age, and 
age it is well known is of a comparative character. The 
vetetan statésman alluded to, says Mr. Smiles in one of 
his recent volumes, was once asked when ho considered 
& man to be in the prime of life. ‘‘Seventy-niné !” 
said his lordship, adding, with a twinkle in his eye, 
But as I have just entered my eightieth year, perhaps 
I am a little past it.” Full proof this that the line— 

" 7 with the weight of more than four score 

ears,” 

Was not very Applicable to the juvenésceut statesman. 
Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Disraeli displays many 
symptoms of Time’s decay. Of them it may be said 
their age is as a lusty winter, “frosty but kindly,” 
and one cannot but wish they may live to have a 
kimilat ariecdote recorded of them as of Lord Pal- 
morstonl. 

‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him,“ says the pro- 
verb; and this it would seem is applicable to the much 
maligtied colony of Sierra Leone, which, as everybody 
would off-hand assert, is one of the most unhealthy 
spots on the face of the globe. However, a notable 
defender has dppedred in the person of Mr. T. O’Brien, 
dome time Colonial Secretary for Sierra Leone, who 
Writes Guloglatically of out Sehégdiitbiaii pdsséssion: 
Mr. O’Brien brings some pertinent facts to support his 
opinion, one of the most striking being that all the 
chief State officers who served with him in 1847 are now 
alive and well ; and he asserts that it is the mode of life 
indulged in by many which causes deaths which are set 
down to clitnate. At the same time, he admits far 
more caution is requlsite than in England. The colony, 
however, it seems, has much improved of late; civilisa- 
tion in the form of drainage, reclamation of marah 
land, and the felling of trees, having had a most 
favoutable effect. It is cheering also to learn from so 

an authority that the liberated slaves who compose 

e larger portion of the population are likewise pro- 
gressihg. Most of the retail trade is in coloured hands, 
many of the shopkeepers sending their children to 
Europe and England to be educated. Schools and 
competitive examinations are general, while drunken- 
hess is fast declining ; morals generally better, and the 
whole colony actuated by a mord healthy life and spirit. 
Indovd, Mr. O’Brien has high hopes of its future, so that 
altogether it seems right we should believe that Siorra 
Leone is not so black as it is painted. The liberation 

of slaves and their sottlement as colonists there may yet 
return England a hundredfold, Evidence is adduced to 
show that they are setting a famous example to other 
colonies, and may eventually prove the nucleus to bring 


about a better state of things ee 


Numerous reminiscences have been ‘called forth by 
the death of Sir John Bowring. It appears, however, 
to have escaped noting that at a meeting held in Lon- 
don to congratulate Mr. Bright on his election as 
member for the city of Durham, July, 1847, Sir John, 
then merely Dr, Bowring, in the course of his speech 
recited the following piquant im promptu— 

It was meet enough, and fit enough, 
The House should bo enlightened ; 


For sure enough, they’re dull enough 
And wanting to be 8 f 


Lines which have since often enough been referred to 
by those unaware of the interesting nature of their 
origin. In the same speech, some may bo gratified in 
knowing, Dr. Bowring spoke of Mr. Bright as „his 
youthful friend, a bout to appear in Parliament armed 
with the courago of youthful virtue.“ | 


Most interesting from its very title should provo the 
new work, Madame de Sévigné: Her Correspondents 
and Contemporaries,” about to be published by Messrs. 


Tinsley. Living in an ago far removed from this, tho 


fame of Madame, or more properly, Marchioness de 
Sévigné, as a letter-writer is yet green as ever. 
in Burgundy, 1627, and dying in Provence, 1696, even 
at this distance of time some French critics aro found 
to affirm that her style is too etherial to bo ap- 
preciated. High praise, indeed, and if it be true that 
Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well, Madame 
de Sévigné can certainly lay claim to the highest 
laurels of the art, without danger of any writer in these 
degenerate days approaching (similar perfection. 
Perhaps the great secret of her success was the ability 
to enter into what she wrote, as one critic well puts it, 
„She is always touched by what she relates.” The 
Comtesse de Puliga is the author of the new volume, 
and as “A Woman's Thoughts about Women” are 
always interesting, on so pleasant a theme as the queen 
of letter-writers, the work ought to bein every sense 


ORR 


In reviewing the ‘‘Hymnary: a Book of Church 
Song,” just issued by Novello and Co., the Atheneum 
gives expression to the following rich piece of criti- 
cism :—‘‘ The colour of the hymns is neither so joyous 
as that of the St. Alban Hymnal,” nor so grey and 
sad as Mercer, nor so dreary as the Sarum, nor so wild 
as the Anglican, nor so slate and brown as the 
8. P. C. K., nor so dove-like as the Holy Year, nor so 
neutral as Kemble, nor so stern and forcible as Blane, 
nor so violet and sober as Bickersteth, nor so gushing 
and godly as those of still lower tendencies.” This is 
an age of ooudensing, and the above may be taken as 
condensed comment seldom to be mot with; indeed it 
may be questioned if so many books were ever before 
summed up so pithily. 


Mr. Armitage, who was last week elected by the 
Royal Academicians to the full honours of the society, 
was born itt London, May 20, 1817. Some of the 
frescoes in the new Houses of Parliament were executed 
by him. Amongst the more prominent of his paintings 
are the Disembarkment of Julius Cesar in England,“ 
which appeared in 1847; the ‘‘ Battle of Balaclava,” 
the Battle of Inkermann, 1856. In art circles it 
is generally considered that had the Academy made art 
the first consideration, the honour would have been 
conferred on Mr. Armitage long ago; though he was 
only elected to the dignity of A. R. A. in 1867. 


New literary ventures of the serial and newspaper kind 
are the order of the day. The Practical Magazine is 
shortly to appéar, and, as its title denotes, will be of a 
practical character. The Court Herald and Ladies’ 
Monthly Magasine is announced for to-day. Passing 
Events is the title of a few illustrated paper. The 
Musical Monthly is the addition to the already nume- 
rous list of publications devoted to harmony. Other 
literary changes are that the Il ustrated Review is to 
appear weckly instead of fortnightly, and the School 
Board Chronicle and the Week's News come down in 


price, B. 


Miscellancons, 


— oun 


Ox x Cause or Rattway Accipents.—‘‘ An Old 
Guard on the London and North-Western line, 
writes to the Railway Service Gazette to say that 
although the company’s rules state that guards 
must keep a sharp look-out for signals, they have 
not a moment to spare for any work but checking 
parcels and ng ong eng 

THe Late Str Davip Baxter.—The inventory 
of the estate aud effects of the late Sir David Baxter, 
Bart., has been made by his nephew, the member 
for Montrose, one of the executors. The personal 
estate amounts to ],098,809/. , excluding the heritable 
properties of Kilmaron, Myrecarnie, and Balgarvie. 
The paid inventory duty is 15,000“. 

THE AGAPEMONE Aqain. — After nearly fifteen 
years’ quietude the inmates of the Agapemone, at 
Spaxton, near Bridgewater, formerly known as 
„ Princeites, have commenced a series of revival 
meetings. One of these was held on Sunday at Hamp, 
near that town, and was largely attended. One of 
the two speakers, was Mr. Williams, formerly a 
clergyman of the Church of England. He declared 
that the Gospel dispensation had passed away, and 
that the Ju ew had commenced; that 
Brother Prince had the spirit of judgment, and had 
purged and purified their bodies as well as their 
souls.” A large room has been hired at Bridgewater 
for the purpose of holding further meetings. 

REPRESENTATION OF FRoME.—Mr. Wm. Allan, of 
London, the general secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, has been invited by a number 
of the electors of Frome to come forward at the 
next election as a candidate for the seat which will 
be vacated by Mr. Thomas Hughes. Mr. Allan has 
consented to offer himself, and has submitted his 

litical creed to those who have given him the 
invitation. It may be stated shortly to be one in 
favour of the disestablishment and disendowment 

of the State Church; of manhood suffrage; a 
thorough reconstruction of the Licensing Act; a 
more equal representation of the people, with a 
redistribution of seats; and opposed to denomina- 
tional grants for education purposes. 

‘AMINE FEVER IN LoN DON. — The Times gives 
rominence to the announcement that famine fever 
the ‘‘relapsing fever” of technical writers) has 


Heed fever 2 to have been, wit 


reappeared in the metropolis. Several cases have 
lately occurred in more than one locality of South 
London. These cases arose in families suffering 
from great destitution, and the * name of the 
respect to them, 

‘unhappily, a too aceurate name. The attacks of the 
disease have been limited as yet to two or three 
families, but all the members of these families, 
young and old, have suffered from it. It is signifi- 
cant that, contemporaneously with the reappearance 
of famine fever, typhus has also appeared in South 
London. | 
THE BEssEMER SALOON STEAMER.—Mr. Bessemer 
writes to the 7'imes :—‘‘ I am rejoiced to state that 
the very able men who direct .the affairs of the 
Bessemer Saloon Steamboat Company have lost no 
time since its formation in issuing their contracts 
to shipbuilders and engineers, so that we may in 
ten months from this time hope to see the ‘ horrors 
of the middle passage’ removed for ever. In its 
2 an agreeable hour and a quarter’s trip will 


‘so devoutly to be wished,’ I am looking forward 
with ee eats: Ph confidence, and with that intense 

leasure which the near realisation of a great aim in 
ife alone can inspire.“ 

Tue Curistmas SEASON. — Christmas Day was 
like a day in April, and as showery. 1 Day 
was one of the finest for wecks past, bright and 
sunny, and the temperature was above the average 
for this time of the year. Business was generally 
suspended, and a vast number of persons appeare 
to be taking out-of-door exercise. At the same 
time the numerous places of amusement were 
crowded. The visitors at the Crystal Palace num- 
bered more than 50,000, and more than 10,000 were 
at the National Gallery. In the evening the 
theatres were numerously attended. The charges 
arising out of Boxing Day, which came before the 
police-magistrates next „were in only one 
instance of a-serious character. In the majority of 
cases those accused of drunkenness were liberated 
with a caution, the fact that the season was one of 
festivity having been generally pleaded, with 
success, in mitigating the punishment. 

MILpNESS OF THE SEason.—A full-sized red 

butterfly was caught at the Bleachfield at Auchter- 
muchty on Saturday, 2lst ult. Some —— 
may be seen fully blown in the Burngreave Cemetery. 
Mr. Lory Marsh, of Greenhithe, writes to the Times : 
—‘‘] have a strawberry 9 growing out of doors 
which showed signs of fruit about six weeks ago. 
The fruit has gone on ripening and is now ready for 
the table.” A correspondent writes to the editor of 
the Standard“ I find in my garden roses, violets, 
pansies, forget-me-nots, laurustinus, feverfew, and 
mignonette, in full flower; daphne, nagcissus, 
anemone, and bay in flower bud; crocus, ixia, snow - 
drop, and ranunculus above ground, and the lovely 
leaves of ferula communis still in full beauty ; in the 
kitchen garden gooseberry bushes with their buds 
almost bursting, and the round red lumps of rhubarb 
well out of the earth.” 
_ Important TO CLERGYMEN AND DISSENTING 
MINISTERS.—At the Oxford City Police-court, on 
Friday, the Rev. J. T. Raymond, a clergyman, sum- 
moned Joseph Porter, the lessee of the New Botley 
turnpike, for illegally demanding toll on the 22nd 
inst. The complainant produced a letter from the 
bishop of the diocese, authorising him to perform 
the ministerial duties as curate in sole e of the 
parish of Minster Lovell, Witney, = void- 
ance of.the vicarage. Mr. Raymond — 
through the gate on previous occasions, and paid 
toll every time with reluctance and under protest. 
The Bench explained to the defendant that the 
complainant was clearly exempt, and the Act, which 
22 be as old as the hills,” extended not 
only to clergymen, but to ministers of all denomi- 
nations who had to pass through the turnpike en route 
to perform Divine service in their several places of 
worship. Mr. Raymond not pressing for a heavy 
fine, the summons was dismissed on defendant re- 
funding 2s. 6d. toll he had illegally received, and 
paying a fine of 2s. 6d. and 8s. costs. 


THE CoaL Question.—With the new year the 
Northumberland steam coal-owners intend to ad- 
vance the price of that class of coals, for best, 
from 18s. to 20s. per ton, or simply to put on again 
the 2s. per ton which was the amount of reduction 
they made in November. The coal-owners also 
decline to- make long contracts at this figure. The 
rates for gas coals are also very fully sustained, 
but the mild weather has greatly checked the 
demand for household coals. During the last week 
large fleets of screw steamers left the Northern 
co rts laden with household coals for London 
and distant markets. Manufacturing coals are in 
great demand, and have a tendency to advance in 
rice. In consequence of. the high price of coal in 
reenock, Mr. Grieve, M.P., and several other 
local gentlemen, have made a large purchase of 
coals which they sell at the lowest possible price to 
the poor. Many of the sugar refiners have had to 
close for the annual. overhaul long before the usual 
time. Several large steaniships are detained in the 
Clyde from the same cause. 


FAMILY GATHERING AT THE MANSION-HOUSE.— 
On Christmas Day a very remarkable entertainment 
in its way was given by Sir Sydney Waterlow, the 
Lord Mayor, in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion- 
house. ‘he Chief Magistrate of the City invited 
the whole of his relations, 210 in number, to dine 
with him, and 186 of them accepted the invitation 
and were present on the occasion. His father, now 
in his 83rd year, had the peculiar gratification of 
dining at the same table with his 13 sons and 
daughters, 49 grandchildren, and 14 great grand- 
children, The Lord Mayor was supported by his 
four sons and four daughters, his four brothers 
and six sisters, 17 nephews, 22 nieces, 29 cousins, 
and one grandson. On the other hand the Lady 
Mayoress was surrounded by her stepmother, four 
* N 12 nephews, 12 nieces, and 

cousins. irty-four years ago Mr. Alderman 
Wilson, when Lord “+n *. a similar enter - 
tainment to his relations, and in the same hall, but 
2 the company was not so numerous nor 80 

iversified as that of Wednesday last. 

THE ImpRisoNED Gas SroKERs.—A meeting was 
held at the Lambeth Baths on Friday, the Rev. 
G. M. Murphy in the chair, at which it was re- 
solved to memorialise the Home Secretary for a 
commutation of the sentence of twelve months’ 
imprisonment passed by Mr. Justice Brett on the 
gas- stokers for conspiracy. At a meeting of the 
ollicers of the Labour Representation League, on 
the same day, it was unanimously decided to move 


| reak the monotony of a railway journey between 
the capitals of 6 France. To this end, 


the following resolution at the general meeting on 
Friday next: —“ That in view of the indefensible 
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sentence on the gas-stokers and the conduct during 


the trial of Mr. Justice Brett, who, previous to his 
elevation by his party to the bench, was notorious 
for political. partisanship, it is the duty of all work- 
ing men to petition Parliament and use every con- 
1 means in — — — obtain a reform 
0 unjust system ado of appointing men 
— why political parties on party grounds. Mr. 
Bruce eclined to receive a deputation on behalf 
of the gas-stokers, until he shall have been informed 
of the specific points which it is proposed to lay 
before him. Mr. Bruce’s letter was read at a 
meeting held on Saturday afternoon, Mr. George 
Potter in the chair, and it was resolved that the 
reply to it should be left in the hands of a sub- 
committee. 

THe WREAT Crop or 1873.—Mr. James Sander- 
son writes: The continuous heavy rains during the 
last three weeks have not only totally suspended 
seeding operations, but also have caused serious 
damage to sown wheat. A considerable area of land 
has been submerged and must be re-sown, while on 
a large breadth of strong clays the braird is thin 
and sickly, and a considerable portion of the seed 
has noes Ly Indeed, deep chalk soils, which are 
little affected by either excessive rains or droughts 
—the chalk rapidly absorbing an excess of rain and 

et rr moisture in dry seasons are 

e only soils on which the wheat plants are healthy 
— gga The autumn-sown area is unusually 
short. In the counties of Sussex, Essex, Suffolk, 
and Huntingdon, not more than one-half of the usual 
breadth of land has been seeded, and, taking Eng- 
land generally, not more than two-thirds of the 
average acreage is sown. Nor is it possible that 
there can be an additional area sown in + aa, 
balance the diminished autumn-sown area. The 
soaked and pulpy state of the land must make a 
late seed time, and unless there are severe naked 
frosts in January a favourable seed-bed will not be 
secured. Judging from present appearances, the 
area under wheat in 1873 will prove one of the 
shortest on record, and this following the most 
inferior crop which has been harvested for many 
years must awaken serious apprehensions on the 
ae of consumers as well as producers. Perhaps a 

igher range of prices than those of the present 
would, by increasing the already liberal foreign 
supply, eventually prove the best policy.” 

HE INCREASED Cost oF Livine.—In connection 
with a memorial for an increase of salary presented 
by the members of the Civil Service to the Lords of 
the Treasury, some interesting statistics are given 
with the ae of showing the increased cost of living 
during the last fifteen years. The following table, 
compiled from official returns, gives the average 
price from 1858 to 1872 of imported articles :— 


Average“ A * Average* 
Imported Article. Quantity. 1858-62. 1963-87. 1868-72. 
. 8. 


d d. 8s. d. 
Bacon and Hams cwt. 50 1 48 8 55 1 
K 5 36 4 38 10 40 7 
nnen. AS 96 8 102 9 110 6 
rn. a 488 6 56 1 59 3 
A lb. 0 6 0 7 0 6 
1 i Be O 7 0 6 
Cotton, Raw ...... cwt. 77 4 161 4 88 2 
297 5 120 6 0 5 11 6 9 
. cwt. 20 8 @il 3. 
RES Se “i 52 10 59 1 52 6 
Fruit, Currants... „ 24 1 19 0 24 0 
N . 30 3 209 0 34 3 
Hides, Tanned and 
VUntannetl 8 65 0 60 11 71 10 
. 35 52 7 54 4 60 9 
Pork, Salted ...... 0 44 7 46 8 51 11 
Potatoes ............ * 4 7 4 5 5 5 
Se K igs 9 2 ; 13 0 10 8 
piri WR. .<a., Pk. 1 
1 Brand N. 8 5 SS eee 
Sugar, Refin owt. 35 5 32 6 34 0 
„5 wee Be 3 1 i a oe 
MUN Se duc bes ads soon 1 eS 1 1 
Tobacco ............ 2 0 9 0 9 0 8 
Wine, Red......... galls 6 8 $e 5 7 
1 * 7 0 6 10 7 4 
„„ lb. 1 4 1 4 1 3 


AssYRIAN DrscovERVY.— The Daily Telegraph pub- 
lishes a second paper, called ‘‘ What may be found 
in Assyria,” by Mr. George Smith, of the British 
Museum. Pointing to the many questions which 
yet remain to be determined, he says: Among 
these we may notice the great problems as to the 
chronology and history of the Book of Kings. Such 
questions have for many years been the subject of 
speculations and disputes among divines and 
historians. The discovery of the remainder of 
tlie Agsyrian annals, parts of which are already 
in our hands, will decide these and similar 
perplexities. The whole of the history, and almost 
all the literature, of the age of Nebuchadnezzar now 
lies buried at Babylon, and would form the most im- 
portant prize of an expedition to these Mesopotamic 
countries. Here are the records of the captivity of 
the Jews, and from this storehouse they brought to 
the Persian monarch the copy of the famous decree 
of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the Temple. Again, 
the excavations of former explorers have shown that 
it was the custom of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
to place in the four corners of the foundations of their 
buildings memorial cylinders ef baked clay, 
inscribed with records of the kings who raised the 
buildings. Many of these memorial cylinders have 
yet to be found, and, with our present knowledge, 
their position can be easily ascertained. In the 
royal libraries were also preserved, besides 
historical records, various works on _ scientific 


* Fractional parts of 3 not given. 


and other subjects. Among these may be named 


several classes of tablets on mar, natural 
history, geography, and the useful arts, the impor- 
tance of which it would be difficnlt to exaggerate. 
There were, moreover, many copies of the great 
Chaldean standard work on astronomy and astro- 
logy. This work, from the ments now in the 
Museum, appears to have co more than seventy 
tablets, and to have contained about 8,000 lines of 
writing. Complete copies of that precious muniment 
may be reasonably expected ; and the subject is 
momentous for us as connected with the early 
history of astronomy. Few people know, when they 
look at the curious figures on the celestial globe, 
and mark the division of the stars into constella- 
tions, that this rudimentary task was accomplished 
by the Chaldeans ; our own astronomy and mathe- 
matics being thus built on a foundation laid in 
Babylonia ages ago. There were also worki 
records of astronomical observations and celesti 
3338 which will be very valuable. Only a 
ew of these have yet been found in, the slight 
researches made in some of the Babylonian mounds 
have shown the existence of a curious class of 
tablets on mathematical subjects, including multi- 
lication tables, lists of square’ and cube roots, &c. 
t would be decidedly important to obtain represen- 
tative specimens of these for mathematicians.” 


MORE HISTORY FOR ENGLISHMEN. 


SoME time ago, as our readers may be aware, & 
Royal Commission was appointed to examine and 
take account of the precious documents contained 
in the manuscript collections belonging to the great 
baronial houses of England. One scholar after 
another had dipped into these treasures, pulling up, 
now and then, something of rare value. But in the 
absence, for the most part, of catalogues, of any 
sort of arrangement, or, indeed, of any sort of 
knowledge of the contents of the great chests 
which are to be found in these old family mansions, 
it was difficult for the greatest of Dryasdusts to 
obtain from them any important contribution to 
English history. There are the manuscripts in the 
British Museum from which Carlyle obtained the 
greater portion of his Letters of Oliver Cromwell, 
but what an amount of labour was involved in 
searching for them! And yet these are all, in a cer- 
tain sort of way, catalogued; while, in these private 
mansions, containing, often, thousands of similar 
manuscripts, mixed with all sorts of prints, papers, 
and accounts, nothing is catalogued or arranged, 
or for the most part known. There they have been 
kept for generation after generation, and not one 
of the inheritors of the fortunes or the titles has had 
either the curiosity to examine their contents, or 
sufficient public feeling to engage a scholar to 
make them known to the world. 

The Public Record Commission, which is now 
pursuing its arduous yet undoubtedly pleasant 
work, has been engaged in it for three or four 
years. With the consent of the owners, which 
is always freely given, it has examined the written 
documents belonging to several of the oldest fami- 
lies in England, and has obtained from them several 
remarkable contributions to English history. Facts, 
for which historians would have been grateful beyond 
expression, have been brought to light; letters 
illustrating early characters and events have been 
dug up; and such, indeed, is the wealth of material 
that has been found that no future English 
historian can afford to neglect it. Let us, however, 
say this: the industry of several historical writers 
has been in proportion to their genius. There 
have been no harder workers—workers as such— 
in historical literature than Lord Macaulay, Mr, 
Carlyle, and Mr. Froude. The result is, so far as 
we have hitherto been able to gather, that the 
newly discovered manuscripts, vast in number and 
deeply interesting as they are, do not throw any 
strange or unexpected light upon the most material 
facts or the greatest characters of English history. 
They give us, rather, new details, accompanied 
with new illustrations. We see more of the life of 
the people—sometimes strangely more—but the 
colours and the proportions of character are not 
changed. Of course, we do not yet know what 
all these mines will yield, but some of the 
wealthiest have been searched, and we may assume 
that their contents are fairly illustrative of the con- 
tents of all. 

Reading the third and last report of the Royal 
Commission takes us back through some four 
hundred years of English history—for we have 
manuscripts spreading over this period, now for 
the first time given to us. Since the last report a 
hundred collections have been examined, and in them 
we have specimens from the time of Wiclif to the 
time of Swift and Prior. Kings, poets, statesmen, 
and theologians of all classes are the principal con- 
tributors. Letters written hundreds of years ago, 
read only by those to whom they were then 
addressed, are now for the first time brought to 


light. They are published to the whole world 
towards the close of the nineteenth century. Who 
shall say, after this, that little things are of no 
worth? A mere scrap from a poor poet, written 
without thought, is transmuted by age into a jewel, 
while the letters of kings and queens, princes and 
princesses, have now a value infinitely beyond the 
character of their caligraphy. | 

What a wealth of literature there is in these old 
records, and how they can be gloated over! The 
richest person in the kingdom, in this respect, is 
said to be the Marquis of Salisbury, descendant of 
Elizabeth’s Burleigh, and in his collection we have 
manuscripts dating far before Burleigh’s own time 
Here are old volumes of unknown date ; letters of 
Henry the Highth’s time ; a mass of correspondence 
belonging to the period of Elizabeth and James— 
when Burleigh flourished—and so on down to the 
time of Charles II. The letters of Royal personages 
are extremely voluminous, while Wolsey, Bacon, 
Coke, and Burleigh himself come once more to life 
in letters that have never until now seen the light 
of day since they were first read. Then there is 
the Duke of Northumberland’s collection, which 
extends to the 14th century—-one vellum 
dating back to 1384; the Marquis of Bute’s is 
singularly valuable, and so is that of the Duke of 
Devonshire... The Marquis of Bute’s collection also 
dates back to the 14th century, embracing manu- 
script works of Wiclif of that date, as well as the 
poems of Chaucer. Whitgift, Raleigh, Bacon, 
Locke, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gibbon, con- 
tribute to this magnificent collection. How we 
pity the historians and biographers who have been 
compelled to write without a knowledge of their 
contents, and what shall we say of the men who 
have possessed them, who have never—if they have 
known it—hinted at the fact of possession ? 


Who so evar finds this box of letars let him cary hit 
to the king’s magesty ; e litel thinks I knows 
22 him that browt the letar 
my mastar to a katholyk 8 hows an 
his way ynto lin konsher (Lincolnshire), he | 
„ ee ree he ment to do; and he 
2 ved me and mad me swar nevar to re 
ö — wih: Oe 

ystan gon my 
to consent ethar to murdar or 
out sartyn nams yn the letars 
ethar my mastar or ane of his frends trobyl abou 
for by n eee 


y a 
harm I wish him; and let him tak hed what petysons 


ate 


“ibs 
ist 


mastar any mor, but wil return unto my contry from 

whens I cam. As for my nam and contri I that ; 

and God mak the king a — katholyk ; and let ser 

an rd Cohef Gustyse lok to them 
vse, » 


Here is one from Charles the First after the 
battle of Edgehill :— 

We take God to witness how deeply we are affected 
with the miseries of this kingdom hitherto we 
have striven to prevent. As we were not the first to 
take up arms, so we have showed our readiness of oom 
pounding all things in a fair way. The same tender- 
ness to avoid the destruction of .our 3 ye 
would always make our greatest victories bitter to us, 
shall make us hearken willingly to opel propositi 


U these bl distemper — 
the erent . of — dect settled’ to God's 


m both our Houses of Parliament. Do your duty, 
bg ite not be wanting in ours. God of His mercy give 
a blessing. 


Rob is a contributor to this oorre- 

ence, but one need not quote from him. 

ere, however, is a letter from Cowper, which will 
be read with peculiar interest :— 

I converse, you say, upon other subjects than that of 
despair, and may so — — others. Indeed, my 
friend, I am a man of v little conversation upon any 
subject. From that of 1 
possible for the sake of my company, but I will venture 
to say that it is never out of my mind one minute in 
the whole day. . . . Ihave lately purchased eight 
ba — J —— refaces — *‘ Lives of —— — 

n num observe but one man, a of no 
t fame, of whom I did not know that he existed till 
5 him there, whose mind seemed to have the 
slightest tincture of religion, and he was hardly in his 
senses. His name was He sank into a state of 
melancholy and died young: oe „„ the 
lives of the rest there is but_one inference to be 
drawn, that poets are a very worthless set of people. 

The commission will go on with its work, and no 
doubt other treasures will soon be discovered. 
Suppose they come on one genuine letter of Shake- 
s ? Upon some more from Milton ? 
Suppose they get at the identity of Junius! 
These things are not unlikely, for greater os 
than these are no doubt buried in some of the 
! old chests which are now being brought to 

ght, 


* 1 
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EDUCATION OF MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS, 


THE MANAGERS OF 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE 


Lay before the Churches and the Friends of Congregational 
Ministers an 
APPEAL ON ITS BEHALF PRIOR TO THE 
OPENING. 


The great need of the improved instruction and training of 
Girls is recognised by the best minds of the age. There is 
absolutely no class on whom that need will more and more 
heavily press than the daughters of ill-paid professional 
men. Most of them look forward to education as their voca- 
tion, and never were there better openings for thoroughly 
trained female teachers. But the standard of education 
required in teachers is altogether beyond their reach. For 
their brothers there are inexpensive schools provided by the 
churches, professors trained by the State, hundreds of richly 
endowed schools founded by private benevolence ; but, 
strange to say, for those who more than sons must live by 
education, neither the churches nor society have made any 
provision. Christian benevolence has virtually said to those 
who will be teachers or mothers—“ We can elevate and bless 
our country and the world. without yon, and society has left 
them unaided in the struggle of self-support. I wish,” says 
a distinguished lady, above all others competent to speak, I 
could make known the heartrending cases which come before 
us of young women thrown on their own resources, and not 
taught in any one thing with sufficient thoroughness to make 
it of use in the struggle.” The promoters of the College at 
Milton-on-Thames have before them distressing proofs that 
the education obtained with great eagerness at home is found 
inadequate to secure really good engagements, and that in 
many such cases life has nothing more to bring than mortifi- 
cation or want. But, on the other hand, to help a girl to 
pass the recently instituted literary examinations is to place 
in her hand a certificate which readily secures usefulness and 
independence. 

The Managers ask that their position should be realised. 
To meet the obvious necessity, and advice from all quarters, 
they have erected a Building large enough for the applicants. 
Shall they look forward to the opening with a debt of 
£5,000? Under the force of pleading applications from 
parents they have resolved to admit 110 pupils from every 
part of the kingdom; but, although urged to have faith in 
the churches, their annual subscription list does not warrant 
the step, aud they are obliged to postpone attention to other 
applications from ministers and ministers’ widows on behalf 
of their daughters. 

TO LADIES whose sympathies this object has won, and 
to not a few of whom the success is largely owing, the appeal 
is specially made. There are 150 partitioned bedroom to be 
furnished at a cost of £10 each. Will no mother do this in 
the name of her child, or no tister collect this amount for 
sisters less favoured? There are class and schoolrooms to 
be furnished, and no money to do it; will not a lady canvass 
a congregation to fit up one room? 

Further iuſormation can be obtained from the Hon. Sec. 

Signed, on behalf of the Executive, 
THOS. SCRUTTON, Treasurer. 
WM, GUEST, Hon. Sec. 
Woodville, Gravesend, Kent. 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION 
IN OUR LARGE TOWNS. 


Special Supplements were given withthe Nonconformist of 
October 23rd, November 6th, and December 4th. The first 
contained the cities and boroughs of England and Wales 
with a population exceeding 100,000—fourteen in number 
The second gave similar statistics relative to the towns 
with a population of over 50,000 and under 100,000— 
twenty in number, The third Supplement dealt with thirty 
of the cities and boroughs which have a population of more 
than 20,000 and under 50,000. 

The next Statistical Supplement will appear on WEDNEs- 
DAY, January 8, | 

„The four numbers will be sent by post on the receipt 
of Is. 10d. in postage stamps. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Nenconformist is now supplied, post free, 
at the reduced price of : 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
to all subseribers who order the paper direct 
from this ollice, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in adyance. 


Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
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yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on tho same terms as heretofore. 


The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. | 

Published by AnTHUR MIALL (to whom it is 
requested that all Post-office Orders may be 
made 1 18, Bouverie- street, eet- 
street, E. C. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tok NONCONFORMIST are as 
follows :— | 
One Line A Shilling. 
Each additional Line Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Leaver Pacr.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


s. d. 
For Situations Wanted, five lines . „ 
„ Wanting Servants, Ke. ee 


A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
| all other Advertisements. 


„% As the Organ of a great and growing movement, the 
rincipal Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
aFamily Newspaper, the Nonconformist has become a very 
desirable medium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 


Tun Nonconrormist is registered for transmission 
abroad 
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The last of our Statistical Supplements will 
be given on Wednesday next, January 8. It 
will contain details arranged in a tabular form 
of the places of worship, sittings, and mission 
stations of each religious denomination in the 
following towns containing a population of 
between 20,000 and 50,000 :— 


Ashton Colchester Newport 
Aylesbury Darwen Scarborough 
Barnsley Dudley Shrewsbury 
Batley Great Grimsby Staleybiidge 
Burslem Hanley Stroud 
Carlisle Hastings Stockton 
Chatham Middlesborough 


In this last Supplement we also propose to 
state as fully as possible the results of the 
revision of the foregoing,tables, and to review 
the entire statistical information as affecting 
the religious accommodation provided for be- 
tween five and six millions of our town popula- 
tions. 


It is requested that advertisements for this 
number, which will have a very extended cir- 
culation, may be sent early to the Publisher. 


The Aonconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 


THE New Year opens with the appearance of 
more settled weather, which, however, the next 
twenty-four hours may belie; with newspaper 
discussion as to whether or not we have had 
enough rain for agricultural uses; and with the 
welcome news that the river floods which haye 
inundated many districts of the country are 
subsiding. The Jast return of the Registrar- 
General temarkably illustrates the exception- 
ally healthy condition of the population, so far 
as the three million and a quarter comprised in 
the metropolitan radius are concerned. In the 
past week the mortality in London was twenty- 


last year, the death-rate being as low as nine- 
teen per 1, 000. Tho aged and the sickly,” we are 
told in the official report, have now suffered less 
than is usual; and as zymotic diseases were 
on the decline, the young escaped in great 
numbers. The abundant rainfall washed the 
airand diluted the noxious impurities of the 
water.” On the continent this is the great day 
for family meetings and official receptions. 
Europe does not now anxiously await the 
oraculaf utterances of great potentates on these 
special occasions, and a Napoleon might speak in 


Chislehurst. Peace everywhere obtains in the 
civilised world, and no serious quarrels require 
adjustment. Revolution is more to be feared 
than war, and is to be looked for rather at 
Madrid than Paris. 

The last public speeches of the old year were 
delivered by Messrs. Cardwell and Vernon Har- 
court to their constituents at Oxford. The 


Secretary of War spoke with his usual modera- 


>. 


i» 


two per cent. below the corresponding period of 


vain to excite Europe from the rural shades of 


tion and dulness. He had, of course, much to 
say on the efficiency of his own department, the 
condition of the army, and the value of the 
autumn manuvres, but he did not give a hint 
of that reduction of the military estimates 
which is said to be in prospect. Mr. Cardwell 
is resigned to, rather than enthusiastic for, the 
Ballot and the Licensing Bill, but he r 
intimated that the great question of In 
University education has by common consent 
been reserved for the next session of Parlia- 
ment,” and that measures for carrying 
further the views announced by the Ministry 
last session upon sanitary affairs and local 
self-government are under consideration.” 
We may suppose that these measures wil 
put in the forefront, and that the intricate 
subject of local taxation will be reserved for a 
later period. Mr. Vernon Harcourt made one 
of his most trenchant speeches, ably turning the 
tables upon the — of Salisbury, who had 
assailed the Liberals as revolutionists, by 
triumphantly demonstrating that the Tories 
and Toryism had never done anything but 
injury to the British Constitution, and that the 
Liberals and Liberalism have been the real 

rotectors of every institution in the State. 
Mr. Harcourt was even bold enough to contend 
that, among other benefits conferred, Liberal 
Governments had saved the State- Church 
because they had made what was once a 
dominant hierarchy” ‘‘ the servant as it is the 
creature of the State.“ The friends of the 
Church, High and Low, will hardly thank the 
learned member for his eulogium, and its de- 
fenders better know whether ‘‘the reformed 
State-Church of England” enjoys the national 
popularity which he assigns to it. If the clergy, 
in the exigencies of their position, decide with 
something like unanimity to stand by it, can 
Mr. Harcourt be ignorant of the fact that the 
laity, mainly owing to the Bennett judgment, 
are deserting the Church in considerable 
numbers? 


The National Labourers’ Union makes steady 
progress, and an endeavour is now being made 
to unite the various associations that have been 
formed in the counties of England under one 
head—a step all the more nece as farm- 
labourers are in many districts being turned 
adrift by the farmers who dread their combina- 
tion, and whose victims require prompt help. 
Mr. Morley, M.P., who will receive but little 
injury from the gross calumnies of the Saturday 
Review, has generously taken up the cause of 
our distre peasantry, and in a letter quoted 
elsewhere shows how much need there is for 
Christian men to co-operate in this good work 
of helping these labourers to help themselves to 
independence. 

The French National Assembly stands ad- 
journed to January 8. Meanwhile, the sub- 
committees are seeking to draw from M. Thiers 
more explicit explanations of his plan for con- 
stituting a Second Chamber, that they may 
report to the Committee of Thirty, who in their 
turn will report to the Assembly. The Presi- 
dent is in no hurry to submit his scheme—if he 
has one—to the searching criticism of the 
monarchical majority. M. Thiers is supposed 
to be favourable to the alternative of forming 
an Upper House by withdrawing for that object 
some two hundred members of the present 
National Assembly—which would require a 
renewal of that Chamber to the extent of one- 
third, by a fresh 1 to the country —or by 
the election of an 2 House through the 
Councils-General. e last report is that 
nothing has yet occurred to lead to the hope 
that an agreement will easily be effected with 
regard te the question discussed.“ 


The French President, like other rulers, is 
troubled with a Papal question, owing to the 
difficulty of maintaining two Ministers at Rome. 
M. Bourgoing, who was accredited to the 
Vatican, objecting to the diplomatic civilities 
shown by his colleague to the King of Italy, has 
resigned in dudgeon, and is to be replaced by 
M. de Courcelles, a Legitimist of unmistakeable 
views, if he can mollify the Papal Court. 
Pius IX. is altogether sore beset. His 
furious attack on Germany and her Emperor 
has provoked an outburst of indignation 
throughout the Fatherland, and the news- 
papers of East Prussia and of the Polish pro- 
vinces have been prohibited from reproducing 
the text of the Papal Allocution, and one or 
two that disobeyed have been seized and 
suspended. Moreover, the German Char 
d’Affairos has been withdrawn from the Hole 
Seo on unlimited leave of absence; and tho 
alliance with Italy has beon drawn tighter than 
ever. It would almost seem as though the 
Vatican were deliberately playing into the 
hands of its arch-cnemy, Prince Bismarck. 

Sir Bartlo Frere has reached Adon on his 
way to Zanzibar to prosecute his inquiries into 
the bast African slaye-trade and open up com- 
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munications with Dr. Livingstone, after gaining 
needful information: at Geko and other 
on hisway. We may not have to wait long for 
definite and gratifying news of the progress of 
his mission. Sir Samuel Baker, who is striving 
by other methods, and under the auspices of the 
Rhedive, to suppress African slavery in the 
district of the 49 — Nile and Lake Nyanza, has 
met with difficult'es, if not reverses, formidable 
enough to oblige the Sovereign of Egypt to 
despatch a small expedition to his relief. It 
seems probable that Sir Bartle will more easily 
achieve his object by pacific negotiation than 
his brother baronet by force of arms. : 


A.D. 1872. 
Ir the year just expired has not been pro- 


ductive t events, it has witnessed not a 
few which distinctly mark the world’s progress, 


and others which are fraught with future benefit 
to the human race. Adequately to review the 
annals of a twelyemonth would occupy much 
space and try the patience of our ers, but 
we may glance at a few of its prominent 
features. ; 

In social and physical life, 1872 was a year of 
disturbance and unrest. Fine weather was the 
exception: excessive moisture the rule. Pos- 
sibly this may have been needful in the broad 
result to make good the deficiencies of preceding 
dry seasons. But we have had to suffer the 
inconvenience of a very deficient harvest, 
simultaneously with a pee rise in the prices 
of all — and a continuous struggle 
between capital and labour. For the present 
the country is so much the = y the 
failure of the autumnal crops and tho necessity 
for an extensive importation of foreign grain; 
and the almost unprecedented rainfall of the 
last three months of the year, though not 
injurious to the health of the population, has 
seriously retarded the agricultural operations of 
the season, and excited no little anxiety rela- 
tive to our food 1 for the year on which 
we havo entered. At home we have had ex- 
tensive floods and storms, which have however 
been surpassed in devastating effects by those on 
the continent. In Italy and Denmark in par- 
ticular, these ravages have been on the scalo of 
national calamities, involving great loss of life 
as well as property, while around our own 
coasts, no such disastrous a season for shipping 
has been known for many a year. Rising 
prices and general prosperity have naturally 
enhanced the value of labour and the influence 
of trades unions. For the most part these com- 
binations were successful, but they broke down 
in the case of the builders’ strike, and still more 
signally in that of the bakers, police, and gas- 
stokers; though after all there has been some 
advance in the use of pacific agencies, such as 
courts of arbitration, which aim to reconcile 
these conflicting interests without recourse to 
dangerous and expensive conflicts. Our work- 
ing classes have in general secured higher 
wages and shorter hours. But they are be- 
ginning to see that better pay does not neces- 
sarily imply greater purchasing power; for the 
prices of the necessaries of life have augmented 
iu equal proportion. Their leisure time is now 
fully on a par with that of the classes above 
them, but the evidence that it will be produc- 
tive of great social benefits to them is as yet 
somewhat scanty. 

The most unique, and in many respects most 
gratifying of these industrial phenomena, has 

n the general awakening of the peasantry of 
— who, under the guidance of tristed, 
zealous, and judicious leaders, have begun a 
movement for their own social elevation. 
The Agricultural Labourers’ Union numbers. 
several hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers, and has its branches in most of the 
English counties. No acts of violence have 
marked its rise, nor can this pacific attempt of 
our labourers to share in the general prosperity 
be regarded as premature. In many districts 
the landlords and farmers also have shown a 
willingness to meet the movement by timely con- 


cessions. Its general effect will be to raise the | 


valueof labour and abate the inequality of wages; 
and perhaps to readjust the tenure on which land 
is leased. Hitherto the lot of the tillers of the 
soil has been hard and unimproving. The 

rospect of terminating a life of severe toil in 

e union workhouse is not adapted to raise 
our try as a class. Their opportunity is 
now come. It does not seem likely to be 


abused. A romarkablo spirit of independenco 
and self-reliance has been revealed amongst om lew. 


our agricultural workers, which will pave the | Prussian Diet, where the landed 2 


way for a quiet social revolution, and their 
ultimate enfranchisement when, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, public opinion is ripe fur the change. 
1872“ was a year unmarked by memorable 

litical events at home. At the opening of 


what regained before the 


arliament Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet hud lost 


ground in public confidence, which was some- 
rogation. As the 
session advanced it was discovered that a dis- 
tinct and progressive policy worked out by a 
resolute Government could, in spite of some 
scandals and proofsof blunderin inistration, 
command the customary majority. The Ballot 
Bill was 1 — forward, and the 
aotion of the Upper House did not seriously 
impair its provisions nor prevent its final 
acceptance. It has worked weli in municipal 
and casual Parliamentary elections, and even 
Conservatives, the Carlton Club electoral agents 
excepted, are willing to give it a fair trial. The 
Government also succeeded in carrying a 
moderate Licensing Bill which has somewhat 
curtailed the excesses of the liquor-traffic, pre- 
vented the increase of public-houses, and re- 
stricted the facilities for drunkenness, A plain 
and judicious budget, which avoided the 
temptations offered to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by a large surplus ; a Scotch Educa- 
tion Bill more liberal in many respects than 
the English Act; a Public Health Act, increas- 
ing the executive powors of local bodies for the 
removal of nuisances; and a bill for the better 

lation of mines and collieries, further helped 
to restore the damaged prestige of the Govern- 
ment. Early in the year and throughout the 
session the Treaty of Washington and the 


Geneva Arbitration were in jeopardy. But 
the patience and skill of Earl Granville 
surmounted the peril, and the final 


decision of the Geneva tribunal, though 
immediately adverse to Great Britain, was 
contentedly rast ga The event consti- 
tutes an invaluable precedent for the pacific 
settloment of international differences, and is 
one of the most memorable incidents of the 
bygone year. The Government are stronger 
and the Opposition immeasurably weaker in 


public confidence than was the case twelve. 


months ago, and we are all looking forward to 
the announcement of a 1 for the 
coming session which will distinctly embod 
Liberal principles, test the fidelity of the Minis- 
terial majority, and perhaps evoke the resolute 
opposition of the Tory party. 

‘rance has during the year surmounted 
many of the difficulties which were the legacy 
of a disastrous war. Atits close the Republic 
is more firmly established, and confidence in 
M. Thiers as its President more widely diffused. 
Two or three departments are still in the occu- 

ation of German troops, but they have been 
ught out of six or 12 of the fairest pro- 
vines of France, and before 1873 has closed 
there is reason to hope that French territory 
will be redeemed from foreign occupation. This 


heavy indemnity has been paid with compara- 


tive ease. The triumphant success of the t 
loan for one hundred and twenty millions 
sterling, was remarkable evidence of the vast 
resources of the country. While the popularity 
of the President has increased, the prestige of 
the National Assembly has declined. That 
body is aiming to maintain a supremacy which 
public opinion does not sanction, by entering 
upon a campaign against the democracy—in 
other words, against Liberal institutions. The 
Monarchical majority are far more bent upon 
preventing the consolidation of the Republic, 
and in keeping down M. Gambetta and his fol- 
lowers, than in extricating their country from 
her misfortunes. They have reopened the oon- 
stitutional question with a view of making a 
tool of M. Thiers. But they have to deal with 
an experienced statesman, whose position is 
stronger than their own, and who is resolved 
that France shall not be handed over to the 
rule of a reactionary faction, which would 
simply provoke a renewed struggle of classes. 


Germany has also been the theatre of inte- 
resting political and ecclesiastical conflicts. 
Soon after the close of the war it was discovered 
that the greatest foe to German unity was to be 
found in the Fatherland itself, and that either 
the newly-advanced claims of the Papacy to 
predominance in the i must be admitted 
or strenuously resisted. Prince Bismarck 
promptly took up an attitude of stern oppo- 
sition to Ultramontane pretensions and found a 
trusty allyin the German Parliament. First 
the public schools were emancipated from 
clerical control, and then the Jesuits were 
expelled from the empire. State protection 
was accorded to the Old Catholic movement, 
the promulgation of the decrees of the Vatican 
rn and the Bishop of Ermeland was 

eprived of his income for a wilful violation of 
The conflict was continued in the 


showed every inclination to acovert alliance wit 

Ultramontanism. This combination sueceeded 
in the Herrenhaus in throwing out the Govern— 
ment bill for reorganising district local govern- 
ment, though the King went out of his way to 
express approval of tho measure. After a brief 
prorogation, the Parliament-again met, and the 


. | forred 


| Counties Reform Bill, which greatly curtails 


the privileges of the aristocracy, was carried 
through the Lower House. Some five-and- 
twenty new peers were created by royal prero- 
8 much smaller number é 
esired by Prince Bismarck—but it sufficed in 
this instance to neutralise the Junker party. 
The bill passed, and is already in operation. 
The reforming policy upon which Prussia has 
entered has Sore somewhat retarded by the 
timidity of King William. That monarch bei 

unwilling to part with his old Oonservative 
Ministers, Prince Bismarck has resigned his 
anomalous position as Prussian Premier, to 
which Oount Roon succeeds. The Prince 
retains the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
remains to direct an affairs as Chancellor 
of the Empire. Even in the present composite 
Ministry his adherents are in a majority. 
Germany is, by the force of circumstances, 
committed to a Liberal policy, to which the 


Sovereign and his Tory servants in Prussia will 
— to sucoumb; and sooner or later that 
State must have a government which will be in 
harmony with the supreme interests of the 


Empire. 

‘This result will be hastened by the ecclesias- 
tical conflict to which Germany is committed. 
The Pope, under the guidance of his Jesuit 
advisers, has raised the flag of ‘‘ no surrender.” 
He shows no disposition to retreat from a posi- 
tion which brings the Papacy into collision with 
the civil power in every Catholic State. 
Although the influence of the Vatican, as re- 
presented by thousands of local clergy tp oe 
to abject obedience, is everywhere great, few 
Governments are disposed to recognise his 
claims. Political reasons induce the French. 
people to tolerate the assumptions of Rome, and 
am § at episcopal evasions of the law, but the 
Government are careful to send to Rome only 
vague professions of sympathy, while they 
maintain friendly relations with the Italian 
Court. That the Papacy was never of late 
in such tribulation, may in- 
from the jeremiad of Pius IX., just 
before Christmas, and his violent attack on the 


Emperor and his Ministers, whom he charged 


with savage persecutions and secret maching- 
tions against the Church, of adding insult to 


injury, of impudently asserting themselves to be 
the attacked 2 and of inducing the peo 

to forget the laws of God—an attempt resi 

by the clergy and their faithful flocks. The claim 
to infallibility has mainly brought these reverses 
onthe Vatican; but though the Pope bewails the 
lot of the Church—that is, the Roman Catholic 
bishops and priests—in Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland and Spain, as he might also do in 
Austria—he has no thought of rotroating from 
his dangerous position, and is perhaps only the 
mouthpiece of a Jesuit clique whose policy it is 
im possible to fathom. 


Space fails us to descant on the prominent 
events in other Euro countries—in Russia 
whero public attention has been absorbed in the 
tough enterprise of conquering Oentral Asia; in 
Belgium, where Liberalism is getting the upper 
hand of Ultramontanism; in Spain, where an 
Italian prince, too exemplary for such a people, 
makes but little way in consolidating his throne; 
in Italy, where industrial progress is marked 
and statesmanship weak ; in Austria, where the 
advisers of Francis Joseph have not, during a 


‘whole year, discovered a method of welding 


together various discordant races in one homo- 
neous State; and in Turkey, where the fri vo- 
ties and extravaganoes of the Sultan are hasten- 


ing the ruin of the Ottoman Empire. In nearly all 


these e we States a very large portion of 
the national resources is squandered on useless 
armaments. At the close of 1872 Europe is in 
a state of armed peace, and infatuated and 
impoverished France takes the lead in this 
deplorable policy ! 


During this period our American kinsmen 
have, in a state of virtual disarmament, been 
economising their resources, and making quict 
22 in all that ministers to national well- 

ing. They were visited a few months 
ago by a great calamity in the destruc- 
tive fire at Boston, and nearly the whole year 
was absorbed in the turmoil of a Presidential 
election, which gave General Grant another 
four years of office, and proved tragically fatal 
to Horace Greeley, his antagonist in the strife. 
The President’s Message to Congress early in 
December, is the best commentary on the pre- 
sent flourishing condition of the United States, 
and on the beneficial effect of the Geneva 
arbitration. The close of 1872 leaves no out- 
standing difference between the two countries, 
but a stronger spirit of friendship, and a firmer 
conviction that we should go hand-in-hand in 
the march of civilisation and freedom. It is 
difficult to believe that circumstances can now 
arise which will jeopardise this cordial relation- 
ship. That it is attended by substantial advan- 
tage to ourselyes is seen in the steady consoli- 


nh was 


enough to show 
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dation of the Canadian Dominion, our greatest 
dependency, without irritation or jealousy on the 
part of the United States. 


SPANISH POLICY IN CUBA. 


THE significant passage relative to Cuba which 
a in the President's annual message to 
— has been 8 and correctly inter- 
preted by Spain. e proposed abolition of 
slavery in Porto Rico is the practical comment 
which theSpanish Government makes on General 
Grant’s anti-slavery manifesto. Far be it from 
us to depreciate‘the importance of a policy which 
promises freedom to forty thousand slaves; but 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
abolition of slavery in Porto Rico is a measure 
which ought to have been passed long ago, and 
that its introduction into the Cortes at the 
present time is manifestly designed to divert 
attention from the far larger and more delicate 
—— of Ouba. All parties in Porto Rico are 
vourable to emancipation; and indeed the 
existence of slavery in that island at the present 
moment is 5 ere = to — but to the 
exigencies of Spanish politics, and especially to 
the resistance offered by the Volunteers in Cuba 
and the slaveholding interests of Madrid and 
Santander. We must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that the pro-slavery party in Spain is irri- 
tated and angry even to the point of despera- 
tion by the proposal to put an end to slavery in 
the smaller island. So far so good. Inverting the 
usual process, they imagine that the lesser involves 
the greater, and argue, like the slaveholders 
of the Southern States, that the limitation of 
slavery necessarily involves its ultimate ex- 
tinction. We wish we could believe that their 
logic was free from fault. Porto Rico is so 
small an island, and its influence is so purely 
local, that it would hardly be difficult for Spain 
to Ser one policy there and its opposite in 
Ouba. At all events Marshal Serrano avows 
that the act of justice which the Government 
now meditates in Porto Rico is not intended to 
be carried out in Ouba, at least so long as the 
insurrection continues. So that until the in- 
surgents think fit to lay down their arms the 
innocent negroes are doomed to suffer the 
wrongs which human — can 

inflict upon one another, and Spain will, as at 
— be content to entrust her authority to 
6 pro- slavery party at Havana, who openly 


boast that, so far as they or the island is con- 


cerned, no Emancipation Act shall ever be 
worth the paper on which it is written. 

The great moral value of the abolition of 
wth in Porto Rico (if, indeed, that measure 
should hereafter be actually embodied in legis- 
lation by the Cortes) will be the salutary in- 
fluence it cannot fail to exert upon the Liberal 

in Spain. It must have the effect of aliena- 
g them more and more from the dominant 
faction in Havana, and therefore of compelling 
them nolens volens to throw the weight of their 
influence on the side of justice to the Cubans as 
well as of freedom to the negroes. Already in 
the Cortes one courageous speaker on the 
Republican benches, Senor Diag Quintero, has 
denounced the Volunteers in language similar to 
that which long ago was employed in these 
columns. 3 of the brutal murders of the 
medical students at Havana, and the expulsion 
of General Dulce from the island, the senator 
said: —“ If there had been any sense of 
decorum in the Government, General Dulce 
would have returned with a squadron at his 
back, strong enough to force him upon those 
rebels, for in plain truth the real Cuban rebels 
are the slave volunteers of Havana.” And 
Senor Garrido, addressing the House of Repre- 
sentatives also in Octo last, 3 a 
trenchant protest against the tdeportation - of 
twelve thousand more troops for service in Cuba. 
„Ah!“ he said, what you must do with Cuba 
‘¢ig not to send twelve thousand more men from 
„Spain, but send back from Cuba hither the 
te tyel ve thousand vultures which are devourin 
‘¢it; what you must do with Cuba is to sen 
ei her liberty, and a great deal of it, because 
‘‘ liberty attracts, mollifies, and renders thankful 
‘‘its recipient.” Similar testimonies might be 

uoted from the lips of Spaniards no less in- 
duential and distinguished; but we have cited 


t the abolition party is 
gradually drifting into the position which it 
ought to have taken up from the beginning. 
Its leading members are now heaping tho 
bitterest maledictions upon the ruthless mis- 
creants who, in spite of the crimes and cruelties 
they have perpetrated in Cuba, have so long 
enjoyed the favour of the Court, and even the 
countenance of the King. The end is perhaps 
not so near as we could desire, but it is far 
from being as distant as the Havana mob anti- 
cipate ; and, in truth, it needs no prophetic in- 
sight to perceive that the history of the Cuban 
insurrection has at length entered —— 
last chapter. 
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Will General Grant precipitate the final issue? 
The six new war steamers, for the purchase of 
which the House of Representatives has just 
voted the necessary supplies, are said to be 
intended for service in the Gulf of Mexico; and 
the President has also shown unwonted vigour 
by despatching a special diplomatic agent to 

vana for the purpose of furnishing him with 
independent reports of the actual state of affairs 
in the island. These facts are sufficiently 
remarkable without attaching to them an 
exaggerated importance. We do not believe 
that General Grant dreams of annexing Cuba 
to the United States, or that at present he con- 
templates more than the adoption of adequate 
measures for the protection of American 
subjects; but at the same time, any act of 
interference on his part must of necessity give 
great encouragement to the revolutionary 
movement, and prepare the way for u striking 
dénotiement. The independence, and not the 
annexation, of Cuba looms in the immediate 
future; and if at a later period this beautiful 
island is destined to become an integral part of 
the American Union, it will only be after she 
has qualified herself for such u position by a 
satisfactory novitiate in that school of self- 
discipline which we call self-government. The 
Americans will never consent to annex any 
foreign population until the latter have given 
every needful guarantee of their fitness for the 
enjoyment of those rights and privileges with 
_— the Constitution clothes the sovereign 
tates. 


Meanwhile Spain is threatened with another 
Republican rising, and the King is said to take 
a gloomy view of the situation. How much 
the difficulties of the new dynasty ‘have been 
ageravated by the infatuation with which troops 
and treasure have been recklessly squandered 
in Cuba, will perhaps never be known until 
that dynasty has ceased to exist. If Prim had 
lived he would not have made the colossal mis- 
takes into which his short-sighted successors 
huve fallen. He frankly recognised the in- 
exorable fact that Cuba was lost to Spain, and 
would have yielded in time to make far better 
terms than can now possibly be obtained. Itis, 
however, not too late for King Amadeus to 
retrace the false steps which have been 
systematically pursu since the Spanish 
Warwick fell beneath the hand of the assassin. 
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: December 30, 1872. 
A return has just been presented to members 
which was prepared last session showing how 
crime in England has been affected by the Habitual 
Criminals Act of 1869, and the Prevention of Crime 
Act of 1871. We find that taking all England and 
Wales together, the number of houses belonging to 
receivers of stolen goods steadily diminished from 
2,280 in 1867 to 1,674 in 1871. The number of 
public-houses, beershops, coffee-shops, and other 
places known to be the constant resort of thieves 
and prostitutes, fell during the same period, from 
In the London police district 
the diminution of these infamous haunts was still 
more remarkable. The total number of houses of 
receivers of stolen goods, and other disreputable 
houses in the metropolitan police district, was 1,787 
in 1867 and 1,139 in 1871. The Home Office has 
no hesitation in ascribing this improvement to the 
Acts named, In all parts of the country for many 
years prior to 1870, low public-houses and beer- 
shops had been marked as dangerous, but only 
in special cases could the police take any steps what- 
ever against the proprietors. The Acts have 
given the police new powers, and the result is 
what we see from this report. When we come to 
committals for crime, we find that the effect of the 
Acts has been equally decisive. The number of 
persons committed or bailed for burglary in 1871 in 
England and Wales, was 371. The average for the 
preceding ten years was 512; and generally speak- 
ing, the total number of persons committed or bailed 
for the indictable offences, generally committed by 


than that of the ten years preceding: the total 
number of persons committed or bailed for any in- 
dictable offence, being 15°7 per cent. Compared 
with the population, the decrease in crime is still 
more satisfactory; for in 1860, there was one 
offender committed for every 1,064 of the popula- 
tion, and in 1871, one for every 1,395 only. Inthe 
number of persons summarily convicted in England 
and Wales for 1871, there is a decrease of 8 1 per 
cent. over the ten years - preceding, and to 
make the case for the Acts complete, a decrease 


habitual criminals, was 16°7 per cent. less in 1871, 


crimes generally, irrespective of the discovery or non- 
discovery of the perpetrators. So far so good, but 
there is one little fact peeps out in this return which 
may cause timid people to feel some alarm. The 
total number of committals for burglary in England 
and Wales for 1871, was 361, while the total 


number of burglaries committed was 2,381. No 
other offence, seems so difficult of detection, The 
number of committed for robbery, for 


example, was 309, the number of robbe- 
ries actually ‘’ommitted being only 452. As 
a rule, the sufferers from burglary are 


people who keep silver plate snd jewels in their 
houses. Burglars do not run the risk of broken 
heads and penal servitude without making tole- 
rably sure that there is achance of obtaining some- 
thing worth having. Electro-plate they never touch. 
The writer of this letter once had his house cleared 
of every atom of silver in it by housebreakers, but 
a new set of electro-plate was contemptuously 
neglected. A curious question suggests itself by 
these Home Office statistics. Are we really getting 
better at the rate indicated, or is crime merely being 
diverted into other channels? What becomes of 
the people who would have been criminals with- 
out these salutary Acts? We should be. too 
sanguine if we believed that they are all converted. 
Probably, the potential burglar takes to floating 
companies, or to swindling wretched tradesmen by 
fraudulent bankruptcies, and who, in that case, 
can say that we are much less wicked than we used 
to be? 

The nail has been hit upon the head by the 
Labour Representation League, who have resolved, 
in view of Mr. Justice Brett’s severe sentence 
upon the gas-stokers, to petition Parliament against 
the system of making judges out of political parti- 
sans. I do not for one moment mean to accuse Mr. 
Justice Brett of any conscious injustice, but still it 
is impossible to believe that a man who has been a 
violent Parliamentary Tory, and who obtained his 
appointment because of his Toryism, should not be 
insensibly influenced upon a political trial, for such 
it was, like this of the gas-stokers. Long before 
the trial took place, the evil of a redundancy of 
lawyers in the House was pointed out in this 
column, and all that has been said about it here is 
now confirmed most remarkably. From every 
point of view the political appointments of lawyers 
is most objectionable. They are the very worst 
members of Parliament whom we have. They 
come to the House with the most barefaced profes- 
sion that they use it for their own advantage only, 
and they attend no Parliamentary business which is 
not their business that is to say, which does not oon - 
tribute in some way or the other to serve their pur - 
poses. The Parliamentary lawyer, too, is by no 
means the best lawyer, for the greatest masters of 
the science are naturally averse to wasting them- 
selves in hunting after constituencies merely to 
serve as a ladder for their elevation. If Mr. Glad. 
stone will but break down the present system of 
judicial patronage, he will confer an enormous 
benefit on the country, and the only counterpoise 
by way of loss will be a little legal patriotism which 
we can very well spare. 

Some speculation has been current about possible 
Ministerial changes before Parliament meets. With- 
out in any degree desiring to undervalue the present 
Cabinet, the temptation to a Liberal is irresistible 
when he looks down the list of its members, to ask 
why many of them are there. Mr. Childers and 
Mr. Goschen, for example, may be good admini- 
strators, but something more than a talent for 
administration is generally supposed to be a neces- 
sary qualification for a Minister; and who is there 
who can say what either of these gentlemen has 
done to deserve the high promotion which they 
have both received so early in their political life, 
What have they done? and who are they? is a ques- 
tion I have asked myself and other people many, 
many times, without ever obtaining any satisfactory 
or even definite reply. Fortunately for us, Mr. 
Gladstone is the Cabinet, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster are merely expected to do what many a 
Treasury official would do infinitely better; but 
still it is worth while for the Premier to consider 
whether he should still adhere to- his system of 

making Ministers out of Parliamentary clerks, and 
whether he could not find below the gangway some 
gentlemen who would really be of some service to 
him beyond preparing the estimates for their re- 


of 17˙1 per cent. for 1871 over the same Ministers requires altering. 


period, is proved for the crimes generally member wants to obtain an appointment, he makes 
committed by habitual criminals, and of 15°6 for | it his trade to obtain it, and the trade is as well 


spective departments, or rather taking the trouble 


_to present the estimates when prepared by their 


subordinates. The mode of selecting Cabinet 


At present, if a 
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recognised as any in the City of London. It has 
its rules and its mystery, just like the mystery of 
the Cordwainers or the Spectacle Makers, or any 
other ancient guild. Three months after the 
member has taken to the trade, the fact is well 
known and patent to everybody in the House. A 
gentleman might be named at the present moment— 
but he will not be named for various reasons—who 
is distinctly bidding for the office of Secretary to 
the Admiralty. Some day or the other he will 
infallibly get it, and the reason most certainly is 
not that he is the fittest man for the place, or that 
he has done any particular service to his party. 
It is probable that the Arctic expedition will be 
granted, and that there will be a new voyage of 
discovery to the North Sea. The advantages of 
such an expedition may be assumed to be purely 
sentimental, but they are none the less real for that. 
There is the very great advantage and profit of 
doing something which does not pretend to be 
pecuniarily advantageous and profitable, of inte- 
resting the nation in a speculative object, and 
in teaching it that it is desirable to know what 
is at the other end of the world for the sake of the 
knowledge, and the knowledge only. More than 
that there is the advantage of employing the navy, 
and employing it in a manner most congenial to it, 
of stimulating its love of the arduous and of 
danger. The traditions and romances of the 
navy are its great stimulus in the hour of 
peril, and for so many years it has had nothing 
to do, and has been made so much a matter 
of coals, iron, and mechanics, that a little poetry 
put into it would do it a world of good. All this 
may be called nonsense, but yet because of all this 
I hope the Admiralty will grant the prayer of the 
memorialists, and that we shall hear something 
more of the wonderful land upon the stories of 
which we used to feed our imagination when we 
were children. 
The staghounds of the district passed the village 

in which I happened to be this Christmas. More 
exquisite cruelty to animals I never saw, and how 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals can prosecute the costermonger and 
neglect the staghunter I do not comprehend. The 
stag had been brought to the place of meeting, and 
was let loose with a start. Soon afterwards the 
dogs and hunters went off in pursuit of the 
wretched creature, which ran for its life across the 
country, the dogs howling after it. The fashion is, 
I believe, not to let them kill it, but to whip them off 
whenthey come up to it and when the noble animal has 
tasted all the bitter agonies of death; and that they are 
bitter we may presume, for a stag is by no means a 
mollusc, but a nervous, timidly excitable vertebrate. 
After the hunt is over it is put into a cart and 
reserved for another day. One of the redcoats 
while galloping along the flinty road was thrown 
violently from his horse, which seemed to roll 
right over him. He was a melancholy object when 
he got up, smothered with mud and complaining 
piteously of his back. In Christian charity I did 

all I could to help him, but it was done not 
without a secret wicked under-feeling of content 

that he should have been punished for his brutality. 

If a magistrate or a squire were once pursued for 
five or six miles by bloodhounds over hedges and 
ditches, and could be made intimately to compre- 
hend that his suffering was just what he caused the 
stag to suffer, there would then be an end to stag- 
hunting, for he would grow so eloquent against it 
that all England would listen. C. 
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ORANGE-PEEL.—Oranges are in season, and so, 


unfortunately, is that species of idiocy which mani- 


fests itself in throwing rc a, be on the footpaths. 
We do not wish anybody any harm, but we should 
like to see the thoughtless people who in this way 

jeopardise the limbs of others condemned to a few 
involuntary slides and back falls on these traps of 

their own making. A little experience of this kind 
might make them more thoughtful, and induce them 
to refrain from increasing the dangers of the streets, 
which are certainly numerous enough at the best.— 
City Press. 


Waste oF Paprer.—The Publishers’ Circular, 
referring to the inadequate supply of materials for 
making good paper, says :—‘‘Some saving might be 
made, since we shall be forced to economise, in 
letter and note paper. Why should not society 
submit to allow it to be proper and fashionable to 
send only one leaf or half. a-sheet of note or letter 
paper, since, in seven cases out of ten, letters are 
written on one side only? ‘Paper-sparing Pope’ 
set a very good example more than a century and a 
half ago in writing his poems, and even his letters 
to noblemen and gentlemen, on the blank half. 
sheets torn from the letters he had received; and, 

as may be seen by his MSS. in the British Museum, 
contrived to utilise the blank sides of the wrappers 
or envelopes of such letters. Would we had more 
paper-sparers among us!“ 
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RITUALISTIC CHURCH REFORMERS.* 


The Ritualists will certainly lose nothing for 
lack of courage, enterprise, or energy. If they 
are not or do not even believe thomselves 
masters of the situation, they have, at all 
events, a power of talking and acting as though 
they were, which has its effect on a certain class 
of minds. We have before us a volume of 
essays on Koclesiastical Reform,” designed, 
we 1 ’ — a — of 1 to the 
su ons and pro s of the opposite party, 
which show how little they 128 — 2 
aoquiesoe in any scheme for giving the Angli- 
can Church a more Protestant character, how 
determined they are to strive to make it conform 
more to the Catholic” ideal. They have, in 
their own view, become a force in the Com- 
„ monwealth,“ and they are resolved to make 
their power felt. It must be admitted, in 
their favour, that they have a strong, almost 
passionate devotion, to the system they ad vo- 
dato. They never ry in hesitating and 
uncertain tones, ag if doubtful of their own 
position, and prepared to listen to any fair 
proposals of compromise. There is a glow of 
warmth, earnestness, and zeal, in their utter- 
ances, which favourably impresses even those 
who, like ourselves, are in stron antago- 
nism to their principles and objects, even 
though at times it irritates by the uncharitable- 
ness and arrogance it induces to others. If it 
were possible for them to show as much zeal 
for their own views without manifesting so 
much supercilious scorn and contempt for 
others, if, while retaining their intensity: of 
conviction, they had less of dogmatism in 
their mode of asserting it, if in maintainin 
what they believe to be their rights they coul 
show more respect to the consciences and rightsof 
others, they would produce a better effect. But 
this, we suppose, is too much to ask from those 
who hold a theory which must be exclusive or 
itis nothing. Of their ability, their diligence, 
in season and out of season their fearlessness 
in exposing evils, and their unshrinking bold- 
ness in the advocacy of the most Radical reforms, 
this volume furnishes abundant proof; but at 
the same time it indicates also their increasi 
hate for Protestantism, and devotion to Romis 
ideas. We confess that looking at it altogether 
it is to us a somewhat portentous phenomenon, 
for it is a sign of the growing strength and 
audacity of the party from whom it proceeds. 
We aro not prepared to accept their own esti- 
mate of their progress, but there is, at least, 
— of truth in it to awaken the anxiety of 
all who are anxious for the maintenance of Pro- 
testant truth and liberty, and seriously to alarm 
all who believe that the National Church 
is the real bulwark of that Protestan- 
tism. Forty-five years have passed away 
since the publication of The Christian Year,” 
—the hour from which Mr. Shipley dates the 
commencement of the movement, and now 
„that which began as a school in a 13 
‘*has become a party in the empire. Oxford, 
and the class it represented, supplied the first 
„ disciples to the renewed faith from amongst 
„college fellows, country clergy, and private 
„ gentlemen. Commerce, manufactures, busi- 
„ness, and trade, both at home and in the colo- 
‘* nies, supply its latest adherents.” * 
according to this writer, has it attracted the 
sympathies of the great middle class. The 
metropolis has been my affected by the in- 
fluence of its missions, both in the east and the 
west, and, what we suppose is to be regarded 
as one of the crownin ye „has 4 
„yielded its cathedral church to the irresistible 
‘*claims of the revived teaching.” This is no 
doubt a sanguine view, but it would be idle to 

retend that its representations are wholly un- 
ounded, or that the most liberal discount 
which could fairly be taken from them would 
substantially alter the evidence thus given of 
the change which has already been wrought in 
the character of the Anglican Church by tlie 
action of the Catholic“ party. It has, of 
course, been so gradually developed that its 
progress might well be unobserved, but it has 
now become too apparent to be — and it 
is cortain to affect the views of Nonconformists 
in relation to the Church. While the Evan- 
golicals were the active and predominant party 
among her clergy, and the character of her 
teaching, especially in the large towns, was 
moulded by their influence, there was in the 
minds of many Nonconformists a reluctance, 
which it would be more easy to explain than to 
justify, to disturb the Establishment. It is never 
pleasant for thoso who desire to move in what 


* Ecclesiastical Reform. Eight Essays by Various 
Writers. Edited by On] SHIPLEY, M.A, (London: 
Longman, Green, and Co.) 
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— 
is called good society” to join in a movement 
st a fashionable institution, and those who 
shrank from such action found an excuso in 
the fact that the clergy preached tho samo 
Gospel as Dissenting ministers. But now that 
all this is being changed that Evangelical 
principles seom to find less favour among the 
2 every yoar, and, abovo all, that the law 
has decided that teaching essontially Romish 
shall be tolerated—the situation is entirely 
altered, as we suspect the supporters of the 
State Church will not be long in discovoring. 
What effect these essays may have in advancing 
the Ritualistio scheme of ecclesiastical reform 
we do not profess to divine; but as they become 
known, they are certainly likely to increase the 
zeal of Nonconformists for disestablishment. 
The very demand for this reform is itself con- 
fessedly a t development of the Catholic 
revival, itself the fruit of the successes already 
realised. Ocrtainly, twenty years ago, had a 
number of clergymen produced a book like 
this, they would have been regarded as 
men who were ready to pass over to Rome. 
That no such feelings will be excited now 
is due to the fact that the mind of the nation 
has become so accustomed to the existence of a 
bitter anti-Protestant and semi-Romish party 
in the Anglican Church, that they oan find the 
utmost freedom for the development of their 
sacerdutal and sacramentarian superstitions 
without leaving the Church of their fathers. 
They desire little more, except that legislative 
reform should carry out consistently the ideas 
and principles for which they have secured a 
position in the Establishment. First, they 
were able to introduce ‘‘ Catholic” doctrine; 
then followed ‘‘ Catholic” ritual; they want 
now to have reform on ‘‘ Catholic” principles; 
and it seems to them only the necessary and 
natural outgrowth. ‘‘ Reasserted do amo 
the intellectual paved the way for rosto 
‘ceremonial amongst the masses, and the 
‘double conjunction on either ee 
‘‘ strength for an appeal in favour of reform. 
8 For. thie point has been gained: the Oxford 
‘*gschool having ym the elementary truths 
‘¢ of Christianity, and the Ritual having 
‘exhibited the principles of Divine worship, 
ie the Catholic Revival now declares in favour 
‘‘of ecclesiastical reform, . Either a 
‘‘of Tractarianism, apart from this latter 


stage of progress, would be left im- 
% perfect. oth have so mar- 
„ vellously, specially the second phase, 


during the last few years, and under the in- 
‘* fluence of prosecutions, that the final advance 
‘may be anticipated without presumption.” 
That adyance means a change in the relations 
of the Church and State, which are charac- 
terised as unreal in union, abnormal in 
‘‘ principle, and inconsistent in detail,” and 
whic ‘ought to be readjusted in favour of the 
% former. A reform in the constitution, and 
% an enlargement of the powers of Oonvocation, 
‘‘ with a repeal of the Acts of Preemunire and 
„the submission of the clergy, a restoration 
of Church discipline, a transfer of the power in 
the Ecclesiastical suits from civil to ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and an entire revolution in the 
system of patronage, and indeed, of Church 
appointments generally. Every article in this 
programme demands a separate discussion, and 
which we cannot we here. The subjects 
are all ably treated in the different essays, but 
the writers are more successful in pointing out 
abuses than in suggesting remedies. to- 
gether, there are eight essays, most of them 
written by men of mark in the party. The 
Editor deals with the gene question 
of Church and State on the principles 
laid down in his recent articlo in tho 
Contemporary Review. Mr. Blenkinsopp, 
discusses the various points connected with 
„ Convocation and other Synods.” Mr. Cham- 
bers writes on the Decay of Discipline,“ and 
Mr. J. W. Lea on the Rights of the Laity.” 
Mr. Prichard seems to revel in an exhibition 
ofthe abuses of Patronage,” and Mr. W. J. 
Knox Little examines tho Relation of Creeds to 
„Reform.“ The confidence with which tho 
essayists set forth their views might disquict 
their opponents, and espocially Nonconformusts, 
were it not for the assurance that Church 
reform will certainly never take the direction 
here indicated, and that the very agitation for 
it is a disintegrating process. Tho cditor pro- 
poses to form a political party on Church 
7e principles,” which shall act irrespectively of 
all political considerations, and support Liberal 
or Tory impartially, according as cithor 
accepts its views; but any one familiar with 
political life in this, country will simply smilo at 
so extremely verdant a suggestion. Action of 
this character would soon produce a counter- 
acting one on the opposite side, and tho result 
cannot be doubtful. Meanwhile, the position 
of affairs is this—We havo two parties, both 


declaring that if there is not Ohurch reform 
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there must be disestablishment, and yet so 
diametrically op to each other, that it is 
impossible that both can carry out their views. 


‘The probability is neither will; that there will 


be no reform at all, and then on the confession 
of both there must be disestablishment. 


— 


DISCIPLE LIFE.“ 


Mr. Maccoll is well-known by his work ‘in 
the wynds” of Glasgow. The series of dis- 
courses which he now gives to the world can 
hardly fail to add to his ee tre They are 
short, compact, fresh in thought and style— 
capital models for those who have to speak for 
God to the ignorant and careless souls that 
crowd and herd together in the back slums of 
our = cities. For the most part he is content 
to take up an incident ora series of incidents in 
the life of our Lord, or a parable or string of 
parables, and to narrate them in his own words, 
adding, however, touches of comment and 
description which are singularly vivid and 
suggestive. That he adopts this simple method 
of teaching, not from indolence or incapacity to 
speak in a more thoughtful and elaborate style, 
but only from a just conviction of its power with 
his special audience, is abundantly evident as in 
many other passages so also in this :— 

„Like the earth, the Scriptures may seem at first 
sight to have many materials that, although of prime 
importance to other generations, are of slight value to 
us; of interest now, more to the curious and the 
scientific, than to the great bulk of men. What we 
need most, we are apt to think, lies latest, like the 
upper surface of the earth, rich and full of life, and 
ready to repay in immediate fruit whatever labour may 
be expended. But the more we turn up the later layers 
of Revelation, the more we shall discover the necessities 
of our life forcing us to break in upon the various strata 
that lie deeper. In the submerged life of previous ages 
of faiti. we shall find the best fuel for sustaining our 
household heat, and producing our world-subdui 

wer ; and in myriad particles that have filtered th 
iving waters long ago, or have been fused into primary 
rock by fire that still burns at the central heart, we 
shall find not only the precious metals, but the precious 
masonry with which our most abiding structures are to 
be formed. The more we examine the structure of 
Scripture, the more we shall be satisfied that each book, 
and set of books, has its permanent place and function 
in the perfect organism of revelation. It is only at 
. periods, and in special circumstances, that 

his and the other members of the living body of truth 
may come into special prominence ; but the complete 
life is in the whole ; one member cannot be substituted 


for another, and a few cannot, with any healthy use of 
revelation, be taken for all.” 


The sustained power with which the 2 
logioal figure is drawn out in this extract from 
the introduction is often equally conspicuous in 
the simple and telling discourses which follow 
it. Here, for example, is a passage from a 
sermon on The Leayen of the Pharisees,” in 
which it is admirably apparent,— 

“e The hypocrite was a player, one disguised with a 
mask, counterfeiting si,” pad part on the stage. 
At first the mask was a rude contrivance. Every one 
knew that some other person was personating a cha- 
racter for No one was deceived. But a higher 
art was introduced, The player learned,to make a mask 
of his own features. He so managed his face, his voice, 
his dress, and other accompaniments, that, for hours, 
an audience might almost imagine it was reality rather 
than play, and laugh or weep as the play went on. But 
the spell was soon past, and the player might be called 
to the front to receive, in his own proper person, the 
reward of his art. But the player took gradually to 
another stage, and with higher art—to a stage that was 
not called a stage, and without giving his audience 
8 that it was a play that was going on. It was 
but a few mg „ from the theatre to the street, the 
market, the forum, the church. Players became so 
skilful that they deceived themselves ; and the parts 
they had gradually and with difficulty learned, they 
could not lay aside. Such is the natural history of 
hypocrites.” 

We have suffered this book to speak for itself. 
Good wine needs no bush,” especially to those 
who have tasted the wine; and we have thought 
it better to offer our readers a taste of the sound 
and wholesome “‘ wine with which Mr. Maccoll 
cheers the hearts of the poor and thirsty of 
Glasgow, than to flourish our critical ‘‘ bush ” 
before their eyes. 


** 


ST. DOMINGO AND THE UNITED 
STATES.+ 


Mr. Hazard’s comprehensive work on St. 
Domingo, while interesting to all who are de- 
sirous of — fortunes of the negro race 
in that remarkable island, is particularly ad- 
dressed to those who are anxious to possess the 
means of forming a judgment on President 
Grant’s annexation policy. Mr. Hazard has 
written with the avowed purpose of vindicating 
that policy; and it is therefore much to his 
credit that, instead of loading his pages with 
the special pleadings of a partisan, he has 
given to the public a mass of information which 


* Disciple Life. By the Rev, D. MACCOLL, (Glasgow: 
wey 33 . . e 5 
ante Domingo, Past and Present, with a Glance at 
Hayti, (London: Sampson Low and Co.) | 


is not dependent for its value upon the fate of 
those schemes for the annexation of the Spanish 
rtion of the island which have repeatedly 
rought the President into collision, not only 
with Congress, but also with a majority of his 
own supporters in that body. Our author is 
4 4 an historian, and so indisposed to 
ifice truth in order to gratify a party pre- 
dilection, that his book constitutes a more for- 
midable indictment against the policy which he 
advocates, than any or all of the speeches which 
Senator Sumner has delivered on the opposite 
side. Mr. Hazard shows incontestably that the 
chronic state of the Dominican Republic. is one 
of conspiracy and revolution; that the country 
is infested-with military adventurers, big and 
little; that the anarchical spirit which runs riot 
among all classes, is fatal to public order and 
progressive improvement; and that even when 
a lucky turn of the revolutionary wheel 
brings to the surface so patriotic a ruler as 
General Baez, the present chief magistrate, he 
is hardly more secure than the most worthless 
of hig predecessors. It is true that Mr. Hazard 
gives evidence of a desire on the part of the 
ple to form a-connection with the United 
tates as the only means of shaking off the 
horde of military ruffians who have too long 
desolated the Republic, but the Americans may 
be excused if they hesitate before giving effect 
to a testimony which necessarily rests upon a 
somewhat superficial basis. Baez is now doing 
what Santana did before him. The former tells 
the United Statesthat the Dominicans arethirst- 
ing to become American citizens; while the latter, 
so recently as 1861, made similar advances to 
Spain, and masked his treachery by a popular 
vote in favour of the restoration of the old 
tyranny. We know what followed from 
antana’s hateful turpitude—the establish- 
ment of a Government which proved so 
intolerable that there ensued a four years’ 
civil war, in which every conceivable 
horror was perpetrated. But even if Spain had 
mended her ways, it may well be doubted 
whether she Be have maintained her footing 
in the island without a perpetual expenditure of 
blood and treasure. Brosident Baez’s motives 
were as praiseworthy as those of his prede- 
cessor were execrable ; but prudential motives 
may fairly restrain even the annexation zeal of 
the advocates of the Monroe doctrine. To have 
to keep in the island a large military force to 
maintain its authority, would unquestionably 
place the great Republic in a painfully false 
position, and it is — essential that the 
anxiety of the Dominicans to live under the 
stars and the stripes should be made more con- 
clusive than it has been by the report of two or 
three peripatetic Commissioners, or by thechance 
conversations of observant correspondents like 
Mr. Hazard. There is another consideration 
which should also weigh with the Government 
at Washington. It is that the eastern end of 
the island, and by far the largest section of the 
population, are included within the limits of 
the Republic of Hayti, inhabited mainly by 
negroes of French descent, and incessantly at 
variance with their neighbours, the quondam 
subjects of Spain. Mr. Hazard testifies to the 
strong antipathy with which the Haytians 
— the proposal to annex the Spanish 
portion of the island to the United States. They 


suspicion of which he gives one or two 
amusing examples; and the knowledge of 
their prejudice on the subject which he 
thus acquired 1 to have had its share 
in influencing him to paint the Haytians 
in very unflattering colours. For our part, we 
do not see a! difference between the two 
Republics. If Hayti has been demoralised by 
civil war and torn to pieces by contending 
factions, it is clear that this also has been the 
fate of the Dominicans; while the notorious 
indolence of the people in both sections is pri- 
marily due to the same cause. Men will not 
labour without a sufficient motive—at all 
events, they must have personal pees 8 and 
that my ome which can only be afforded by 
a settled Government. Mr. Hazard endeavours 
to establish a difference between the two 
republics, of course at the expense of Hayti, 
where the terrors of revolution have been 
intensified by the sanguinary passions of many 
of its rulers from the days of Dessalines and Chris- 
tophe to those of Souloque, whose soubriquet of 
Napoleon the Little was earned by a coup d’état 


December, and who, in spite of his acknowledged 
courage and a certain rude capacity, practised 
the craven and heathenish rites of the Vandoux 
in one of the apartments of the palace at Port 
au Prince. But military tyrants are common 
to both Republics; and if the Spanish negroes 
can boast of their Baez, the descendants of the 
old French population may point with equal 
pride to Geffrard, a man whom Mr. Hazard 


received him with a feeling of jealousy and | 


hardly less cruel than that of the Second of | T 


stration was honourably distinguished by the 


efforts he made to evolve order cut of chaos, and 
to promote the cause of industry and education. 
Mr. Hazard dwells too much on the grotesque 
aspects of life in Hayti, and makes too little 
allowance for the disastrous influence which 
slavery, together with the anarchy that succeeded 
it, exercised upon a people who never enjoyed 
the advantages of civilisation or the restraints 
which a century or two of education induce a 
community to impose upon themselves. To 
return, however, to the practical question 
which we are now discussing, it is only reason- 
able that the Haytians should look with appre- 
hension upon the probable advent of the Ame- 
ricans as the ruling authority in theneighbouring 
Republic. Afterthatevent has been accomplished, 
their independence, which even the most per- 
fidious of their 1** ve always jealously 
uarded, will not be worth a years pt . 
The immortal Toussaint L' Overture united the 
whole island under one Government; under 
President Boyer also the same flee was acknow- 
ledged from Cape Tiburon to Cape Samana; 
and this rational state of things continued 
without intermission from 1822 to 1844, when 
the Dominicans successfully raised the standard 
of revolt. Since that period the island has been 
ruled by two separate Governments, although 
the Haytians have made more than one attempt 
to subjugate the eastern province. We sympa- 
thise as fittle as Mr. Hazard does with — 9 
posterous endeavours of Souloque and other Hay- 
tians to dragoon the Dominicans into an unwill- 
ing alliance with the Western Republic; but there 
ought not to be two opinions as to the extreme 
desirability of establishing one strong Govern- 
ment, whether it be native or American, 
throughout the island of St. Domingo. 


Mr. Hazard opens his work with a singularly 
luminous history of the island from the time of 
its discovery by Columbus, whose name 1s 
indissolubly associated with many of the most 
famous places in the country. He writes with 
just reprobation of the cruel treatment which 
the Indians sustained at the hands of their 
implacable taskmasters. The native popula- 
tion which, when Columbus discov the 


island, was estimated at a million, dwindled 


down in fifteen years to sixty thousand, and 
again between 1508 and 1514 the number was 
reduced to fourteen thousand—all that war, 


excessive labour, and cruel punishments (the 


two latter inflicted under the system of reparti- 
mentos), had spared of the original inhabitants. 
The extinction of the Indians led to the African 
slave-trade, which, although not originated by 
Las Casas, was supported by that benevolent 
priest as a means of saving the residue of the 
natives from extermination. Charles V. be- 
stowed upon a Flemish favourite a patent, 
giving him the exclusive right to import four 
thousand slaves per annum; and this right the 
business-like Fleming turned into ready money 
by selling it to some Genoese for twenty-five 
thousand ducats. If to St. Domingo belon 
the infamy of having formed the nursery of the 
slave-trade, to it also attaches the discredit of 
having been the cradle of the lawless fraternity 
of buccaneers or fillibusters who at a later _— 
made St. Christopher’s and Tortuga their head 
quarters. We heartily endorse Mr. Hazard’s 
opinion of these pirates :— 

‘* There was not much of which to be proud amongst 
any of these ‘ brothers of the sea’ no matter to what 
nationality they belonged ; for though the ‘ Romance of 
History has endeavoured to glorify some of them for 
their HB the candid readet can come to no other 
conclusion than that the whole were a lot of arrant vaga- 
bonds, being thieves and murderers on a large scale, the 
only point in their favour being that they were all men 
recklessly brave.” 3 

The great vicissitudes of St. Domingo in the 
old slave epoch, prove that the negroes are not 
singular in their anarchical or warlike tenden- 
cies. Both the Spaniards and the French fre- 
quently exhibited the utmost lawlessness 
towards the mother countries; and for centuries 
Spaniards, French, and English were conti- 
nually fighting for supremacy in this distracted 
island. The curious moralist will find in Mr. 
Hazard’s pages ample materials for wholesome 
reflection on the predatory and turbulent pro- 
pensities of these civilised nations. Not less 
interesting is the outline he gives of the St. 
Domingo war of independence, which, if dis- 
figured by many acts of cruelty, was also illu- 
minated by the poate examples of patriotism. 
Let us admit that Dessalines, who succeeded 
oussaint, was a monster of cruelty ; but let us 
ever bear in mind the obverse side of the 

icture. For instance, he has often been 

enounced for having gibbeted five hundred 
Frenchmen, but it ought equally to be known 
that this was an act of retaliation for the mas- 
sacre by the French general of five hundred 
negro prisoners. Lem talionis will unfortu- 
nately continue to be the law of war until that 
barbarous custom has, by its own extinction, 


unaccountably depreciates, but whose admini- 


ceased to demoralise human nature. 
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Of the foreign nations who conspired to make that is the Roman Catholic ; but if annexation comes, Glennin 95 
St. Domingo what we see it to-day, Spain ~ ect ily F 
the only one which is apparently incapable of | that you will heve ample toleration for your Church. Sas 
t t When 8 . * Pe ave ample toleration for your Church. The education that teaches : 
improvement. on antana s treason (for, ‘He laughed cynically as he said, ‘But I have to 168 self-control is 
in spite of Mr. Hazard’s excuses, this man | tolerate others too.’ better the best that neglects it. 


2 deserves to be stigmatised as a traitor) 
had led 


to the re-imposition of the Spanish 
oke, the mother country showed that she had 
earned nothing from experience—that, in fact, 
she was unt ble. A Republican rising was 
put down by the wholesale murder of prisoners, 
and Mr. Hazard describes one of the Spani 
generals as a man who had been expelled as 
‘‘ criminal offender from Spain,” and the 
% accounts of whose brutality and cruelty are 
„ something frightful.” committing 
% every atrocity which the human mind can 
„% conceive,” the Spaniards were compelled to 
retire from the island, but not until they had 
done their utmost to convert it into a howling 
waste. 


Mr. Hazard naturally anticipates that the 
annexation of St. Domingo will greatly increase 
the value of property, and that, with the esta- 

blishment of a Government which is powerful 
enough to ensure obediénce to the law, emigra- 
tion will be attracted to regions which, it is 
clear from his er eho ye descriptions, are 
among the loveliest and most fertile in the 
world. He also attaches great importance to 
the possession by the United States of the Bay 
of Samana, a spot particularly adapted by 
nature to become a great naval station, and to 
serve as the key of the Gulf of Mexico. With 
this peculiarly American view of the question 
we have no concern, and we are indeed quite 
sure that if the United States fall into the 
mistake of founding an American Sebas- 
topol on the St. Domingo shore, John Bull will 
look on with more complacency than he is now 
disposed to regard similar freaks on his own 
part. The following extract will give the 
reader some idea of the feeling of the Dominican 
people towards the annexation project, and of 
their general demeanour and bearing when 


brought into personal contact with the United 
States Commissioners :— ) 


4% All the inhabitants are a fine class of people, free 
and independent, though of different shaties of colour ; 
the majority being the native brown, or creole white. 
I shall not forget the impression made upon me by the 

ight of some 600 of these people, who, hearing the 

nited States Commissioners were at St. Domingo city, 
gathered together from every direction, and marching 
up from their homes many weary miles, gathered in the 
great arsenal square, with the fi of the United 
States and Dominica unfurled at their head. After 
they had rested from their long and hot march, they 
were drawn up in a hollow —— by the colonel who 
had charge of them, and a priest (their padre, as they 
called him), who seemed to have great influence and 
weight with them, made them a stirring address, amid 
much enthusiasm, in which he said that they would 
now, perhaps, have an opportunity of joining a great 
nation, in which the people were identified with the 
cause of progress, of intelligence, and of industry ; it 
remained for themselves to say what they would be 
when that time came, as, if they were possessed of the 
above qualities of that great nation, they would be 
equal to any one there. All were equal; there was no 
distinction of colour, no slavery, no tyranny; nothing 
but freedom and protection from a strong Government 
which would bring peace and order into their beautiful 
island, and, with their consent, protection to indust 
and security for property. For himself, he said thoug 
he had been a Spaniard, Puerto Rican, Dominican, and 
always their padre (here the entire multitude with much 
respect uncovered), he yet hoped to call himself an 
American. Three cheers- were then given for the 
Dominican banner, and then three more for the 
American, which were given with a will, when the 
men broke ranks, and took to the shady side of 
the wall for rest. I seized hold of the colonel, who was 
a weather-beaten, swarthy-looking man of medium 
‘ height, with grizzly moustache, who told me he was 
about fifty-six years of age, and that he had served in 
the army forty-six years of that time in varieus grades ; 
that Baez was his chief, to whom he was devoted, and 
that he would go just where the President told him. If 
he (Baez) was for annexation, so was he, and he knew it 
would be a good thing for Dominica, else Baez wouldn’t 
propose it. This was the most refreshing and frank 
explanation of views I had met with from any one. 
Alas! for those earnest people; they know little of 
‘politics’ as understood in the United States, 1 
wandered among these men, asking them questions 
about their habits, hopes, and experiences; and 
from all I heard but one sentiment—discontent at 
the present condition of affairs in the island, and 
hope for the future, that a connection with the United 
States would give them peace and security. Most 
of the people seemed to be poor and badly dressed, 
but none lacked energy, an] all expressed a desire for 
profitable work, some were asking if tho prospect of a 
railroad through their country would not afford means 
of gaining money. Although many of these men had 
marched that day some eighteen or twenty miles 
through mud and under a hot sun, they contented 
themselves with a frugal repast of a roasted plantain or 
bit of jerked beef, their beverage being the water 
carried in the water-bottles by their sides, many of 
them with their pet gamecocks carried on their shoulder 
or under their armin.“ 


It will be seen that some of the Romish 
priests are disposed to be more cautious :— 

„Our conversation with the Vicar-General was very 
full and entertaining, and his views of annexation very 


frank. I asked nim how he liked the idea of it. He 
replied, ‘ At present there is only one Church here, and 


re 


an abridgment of the author's larger work, of which we 


% answered, ‘You only have your own Church 
with a very small number of members ; in the United 
States your Church is a very powerful one, and has a 
great number of members. n't you, therefore, sup- 
pose that your numbers will be increased and your 
church revenues improved by annexation ?’ 

‘* «Frankly, senor,’ said he, it really don’t make 
much difference with me either one way or the other. 
I like Rome better than I do here; it is some 
times so hot for me in summer; but I tell m poor 
when they ask me about it, they must remember that 
they cannot do with the United States as they did with 
Spain; once annexed, they cannot get out. 

The great argument in favour of annexation 
is derived from the fact that the country people 
will not extend cultivation, or even keep their 
houses in repair, because they are perpetually 
liable to have the fruits of their labour destroyed 
by revolution. This want of security is fatal 
to all progress; but of course the question re- 
mains whether a people who do not possess 
sufficient self-control to keep the professional 
disturbers of the public peace in check, can be 
made more contented or more law-abiding by a 
foreign occupation. However this question 
may be answered, there can be no doubt of the 

t value of Mr. Hazard’s work, or of the 
uthfulness of his bright and vivacious sketches 
of the people and scenery of St. Domingo. 
The illustrations also are abundant and 
excellent. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Life and Labours of the Apostle Paul: a Con- 
tinuous Narrative for Schools and Bible Classes. By 
CHARLES MICHIE, M.A, (Blackwood and Sons.) This 
little book is the result of careful reading, and has the 
merit of accuracy. It is cheaper than the cheapest 
edition of Conybeare and Howson’s work, and though 
much slighter and wanting in the description in which 
that abounds, nevertheless contains much valuable in- 
formation in the notes. It should be remarked that it 
is furnished with a map of St. Paul's travels. 

Great Events in Angland's History. By the Author 
of Our Country’s Story.” (London: John Marshall 
and Co.) Historical Course for Schools. General 
Sketch of European History. By EDWARD A. FREEMAR, 
D. C. L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. (Mac- 
millan.) We bracket these two books together as both 
are intended for the use of schools, arid both relate to 
history. In other respects they cannot be compared, 
The first is the kind of book which is popular in private 
schools for young ladies, where history too often means 
a very imperfect acquaintance with a confused set of 
ancient and doubtful traditions, and strongly pro- 
nounced judgments on more modern characters and 
events. The second work is the firat of a series of 
historical manuals under the general editorship of Dr. 
Freeman. In this series it is hoped in time to take 
‘¢ in short histories ofjall the chief countries of Zurope 
and America, giving the results of the latest historical 
% researches in as simple a form as may be.“ Such 
are the expectations held out by the preface, and the 
name of Dr. Freeman is sufficient guarantee for the. 
fulfilment of the promise, and the general accuracy of 
each work, Any one accustomed to examine or use 
school books will recognise in this general sketch of 
European history the esser tial to good and effec- 
tive teaching. There is fulness of knowledge whivh 
permits of selection and ensures simplicity, with clear- 
ness of arrangement ; and there is an almost faultless 
distribution of the matter of the book. Consequently, 
in less than four hundred pages we have a continuous 
narrative from the dispersion of the Aryan race down 
to the last war between France and Germany; and in 
this narrative there is no confusion, no inequality. of 
the parts, and we need scarcely add no mistakes, It 
is perhaps the first time that the true account of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the formation of the Euro- 
pean States, has found its way into a school book. We 
have no doubt that this series of historical manuals 
will be extensively used—we are quite sure that this the 
first issue of the series deserves to be. 7 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-book, 
combining the advantages of an ordinary pronouncing 
school dictionary and an etymological spelling-book, 
for use in schools. By the Rev. James STtORMONTH. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) The title sufficiently explains 
the nature and purpose of this work, and we are able 
from examination to say that it fulfils its design. It is 


spoke with sincere approval on its first appearance. 


The aged Guizot is absolutely bringing out another 
work. The subject is ‘‘ Monarchy, Imperialism 
and Republicanism.” This veteran statesman an 
author entered on his 86th year last October. He 
has seen three Monarchies, two Empires, and three 
Republics. 


A woman who tells fortunes from a tea-cup is not 
necessarily a sauceross. 

It is not considered civil to ask a milkman for a 
piece of 

It is said of a popular American preacher that 


‘the has wasted enough voice to make two thunder. 
storms.” 


The Newport Mercury, a weekl , esta- 
blished by Franklin in 1958, is the r in 
America. 

When you detect a wife’s unusual affection for 
her husband, you may expect to see her before long 
in a new bonnet. 

The announcement is made that at Wilton, Con- 
pier a man has been discovered who declines 
an office. 


In a ceme at Newtown, Kansas, thirty-two 
— | to be buried, only one of whom 
ed a natural death. 
Why is a man searching for the philosopher's 
stone like Neptune ?—Because he is a sea-king what 
never did exist. | 


The following is the latest American style of de- 
scribing a catastrophe :~‘‘ Mrs, Swan, of Cochran, 
N. Y., lighted her fire with kerosene on Monday, 


leaving a husband and one child.” : 
The London Gazette contains an official notice 
that Mr. Walter Knotts, of London, in con- 
sequence of the present obnoxious name of his ship, 
The Devil, being strongly objected to by merchan 
underwriters, and others, intends to apply to the 
Board of Trade for permission to change the 
to that of Newsboy. | 


When Moliére, the comic t, died, the Arch. 
bishop of Paris would not let his body be buried in 
consecrated ground. The king, being informed of 
this, sent for the archbishop, and expostulated with 
him about it; but finding the prelate inflexibly 
obstinate, His Majesty asked how many feet deep 
the consecrated ground reached.” This question 
coming by Or, the archbishop 
About eight.” „ Well,” answered the king, 
find there is no getting the better of your scruples ; 


ta, 
name 


therefore, let his grave ug twelve feet d U 
four below your consecrated ground, and let him 
be buried there.” 

IntsH Buarney.—‘' What makes your horse so 


slow ?” asked a traveller of his Celtic Jehu. ‘It 


is out of respect to the bayutiful sanery, yer honour 
2 Ie it all. * thin, he’s an in- 
telli recia com an’ 
likes to keep the likes 0 ye in L ould Ireland 
as long as he kin.“ 


Lapy- Mica STuDENTs.—At a m on 
Monday of the managers of the — 
Infirmary, it was agreed by a majorit admit 
lady medical students, already in the 
students’ register for Scotland, to receive clinical 
instruction in certain wards of the In „ at 
separate hours from those when the male students 
are admitted. 


A Scotcu DxriIxTrrrow oF ‘* Noruine.”—At Ban- 
chory lately, the ish schoolmaster, out of 
curiosity, put the question to the scholars, What 
is nothing?” A pause ensued until an urchin, 
whose proclivities for turning a penny were well 
known among his cchoolfellows, got up and replied, 
„It's when a man asks you to haud his horse, and 
just says, ‘Thank ye. The answer has since 
earned considerable notoriety for the youngster. 


How HR was SILENcCED.—At a recent meetin 
in which there was much religious interest, an ol 
man gave og ape to his joy by shouting, and 
continued it until it began to interrupt the services, 
Brother H. said to Brother W., Go, stop that old 
man’s noise.” He went to him and spoke a few 
words, and the shouting man at once became quiet. 
„Brother H.,“ asked Brother W., what did you 
say to that old man that quieted him so 1 2 
Brother W. replied, ‘‘ J asked him for a dollar for 
foreign missions . Christian Union. 

HAN D-SnAKIxd. — There is nothing more cha- 
racteristic (said Sydney Smith) then es of the 
hand. I have classified them. There is the high 
official—the body erect, and a rapid shot shake, 
near the chin. There is the mortmain—the flat 
hand introduced into your * y and hardly con- 
scious of its contiguity. e digital—one finger 
held out, much used by the high ergy: There is 
the shakus rusticus—when your hand is seized in 
an iron grasp, betokening rude health, warm heart, 
and distance from the metropolis, but producing a 
strong sense of relief on your part when you find 
your fingers unbroken. The next to this is the 
retentive shake—one which beginning with vigour 

auses as it were to take breath, but without re- 
inquishing its prey, and before you are aware 
begins again, till you feel anxious as to the result, 
and have no shake left in you. ü 

PuysicaAL State oF THE Sun.—M. Faye last 
week read a paper to the Academy of Sciences, in 
which he endeavoured to draw a line between those 
theories of the sun which might be considered 


‘he new issue of the City Diary and Alma- 
nack ” (Collingridge), * large amount of 
most useful * respecting the City of Lon- 
don, its officers, institutions, churches, charities, | 
&c., well arranged in a compact form, strongly 
bound, with — writing and blotting paper. 


plausible, and those which should be definitively 


discarded as worthless. The latter, in his opinion, 


are the following: — I. That the sun has an inner 


dark and cold nucleus; 2. That there exists under 
the photosphere a first envelope of clouds reflecting 
light ; 3. That there are internal eruptions which, 


eee 


father was not her own. The boys have now grown 
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by rendering asunder this first stratum and the 
atmosphere, produce the spots observed on the 
solar surface ; 4. That there is a vast and powerful 
atmosphere, similar to ours, beyond the photo- 
sphere, with a . — refracting action; 5. That 
— are formed therein t currents, descending 
with sufficient force to break through the photo- 
sphere so as to cause spots thereon; 6. That the 
sun has any great currents moving from the poles to 
the equator and vice versd; 7. That the solar atmo- 
sphere is periodically traversed by anything like our 
trade winds; 8. 
That any black scorie are floating on the photo- 

here. The questions M. Faye thinks not suffi- 

ently elucidated for the present are these :—1. The 
influence of the general rotation of the sun on the 
gyration of the ; 2. Why the latter, having 
considerable duration, are confined to within eight- 
and-thirty d heliocentric latitude ; and why 
there are absolutely none beyond the 51st degree of 
the same; 3. Why the spots are periodical ; and, 
4. Why prominences appear in the regions where 
there are no spots. e points he considers de- 
finitively established are chiefly: 1. The structure 
of the photosphere, such as rice-grains, thatch-work, 
willow-leaves, &., denominations commonly given, 
according to their shape, to the irregularities of the 
sun’s surface; 2. The solar rotation; 3. The 
production and figure of the spots, their general 
2 to a circular form, their variability in 
shape and depth, their heliographic distribution, 
their motions in longitude and latitude, and gyra- 
tion of their own; and lastly, 4. The tendency the 
— possess to form groups, the reddish colour 
they have at the bottom, the arrangement of the 
— of the same group along solar parallels, and 

e phenomena of absorption recognised in them by 
spectral analysis. —Galignani. 


RoMANCE IN REAL Lirg.—Some years since a 
report of the Children’s Aid Sdciety gave an account 
of asad event in Brooklyn. A woman had been 
murdered by her drunken husband, and a kind lady 
of that city ee three a, pe children 
weeping over the corpse—two and a girl. The 
were utterly friendless after the 9 3 
ment of the father. The two boys were, brought to 
the Newsboys’ 1 in New York, and 
the girl temporarily sheltered. At length the society 
sent the two lads to homes in the West, and the girl 
was adopted by a gentleman of property, near the 
city. The latter never knew that her adopted 


up and acquired property, one being a druggist and 
the other a farmer. They have 1 ear 
anxious to communicate with their sister, and have 
been in correspondence with her guardian for some 
time. During the past week they revisited the city 
for the first time, very well-educated young men in 
2 circumstances. They visit the Girls’ 

ging-house, the Newsboys’, and other institu- 
tions of the society. The adopted father of their 
sister consented that they should see her in his 
office, provided they did not discover their relation- 
ship, as she is only fifteen, and he wishes her to 
sup herself his daughter, so that her affections 
might not be weakened for a few years longer. She 
is to inherit his property. They felt the propriety 
of this, and have had their interview with her, with- 
out discovering their relationship, and'then returned 
well satisfied to the West.—New York Times. 


Births, Murringes, und Denths. 


— 4 — 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
Jor announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements muat be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | | 


BIRTH, 


MILLARD—Dec. 19, the wife of the Rev. J. H. Millard, 
B.A., of Huntingdon, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


JAMES—MASON.—Dec. 25, at the Rorough Congrega- 
tional church, Hinckley, Bw: Rev. J. James, F.S A., Mr. 
Joseph White James, of Morley, to Sophia Parker, eldest 

ter of the late Mr. Robert Mason, of Leicester House, 
Hinckley. 5 

WILKINSON—SHARP.—Dec. 25, at Headingley Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. T. B. Goodwin, Mr. Jos. Wilkinson, to 
Elvira, youngest daughter of the late B. G. Sharp, of Leeds. 


HARRIS—HIRST.—Dec. 26, at Benton Park Chapel, 
Rawden, by the Rev. Henry Tarrant, Mr. Henry O. Harris, 

to Annie Hirst, youngest daughter of Thomas Carvell, 
Esq., Horsforth, near Leeds. 


— — — — — — ee 


How ro Drs SiLx, Wool, FeatueErs, RIB BONs, &c., in 
ten minntes, without wer | the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
* ye nara colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 

all chemists. The “ Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILis.—Multitudes 
suffering under a complication of disorders — obtaiu 
relief through these healing and puriſying remedies, which 
should be employed without a day's y. When the 
weather is variable and colds and influenzas are prevalent, this 
Ointment, well rubbed upon the throat and chest, gives the 

test ease, and checks all tendency to inflammation in the 

ungs and other organs. The Pills assist the curative action 
of the Ointment, masmuch as they purify the (oud and 
80 quicken ils circulation that conugestion-is renderal almost 
impossible. IIolloway's treatment deals most successfully, 
too, with that very troublesome and often tedious ailment— 
2 which is the baue of thousands, ſrom over work 
and fast 


at it has dark clouds; and 9. 4 


| 
BANK OF ENGLAND. | 


(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending on Tuesday, Dec. 24. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .. . 38,084,980 Government Debt.2£11,015,100 

Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 23,084,980 
Silrer Bullion 


— 
238, 084. 980 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Propr’tor’s Capit l 14,553,000 Government Secu- 

Rest.. . . . 3. 192,759 rities, (inc. dead 

Public Deposita. 10,453,541| weight annuity). E 13,275,239 

Other Deposits .. 17,036,812/Other Securities . 18,692,130 

Seven Day and Notes 13,044,900 
other Bills .... 358,034 Gold & Silver Coin 581,877 


£45,594, 146 £45,594,146 
Frank May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mark LANE, Monday, Dec. 30. 


We have had moderate supplies of wheat during the past 
week, and the trade has been very steady, with a fair demand 
at the currencies of this day week for both English and 
foreign. Flour was in slow request, and unchanged in value. 
Peas, beans, and Indian corn supported last week’s prices. 
Of barley, malting qualities were unaltered; grinding de- 
scriptions, being in larger supply, sold, ex ship, at 6d. to 1s. 
— qr. decline. The arrivals of oats meet a quiet demand at 
ast week’s quotations. Cargoes on the coast are unaltered 
in value, and are held with firmness at fully late rates. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


— 


£38,084,980 


Dec. 27, 1872. 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 

WHEAT— 8. 8. 8. 8. 
seo and Kent, — to — PRAS— 

TOG.. os oe to 117 „ 

Ditto new. 50 58 Maple „ 40 


„„ 3s le 


I 


White .. 8 @ 


new .. pom . . 6s @ 
Foreign red .. 59 62 Porei R * 3 
„ White .. 64 67 bo 9 


Jess ss · 
BARLEY— 


English malting 31 35 0 ine 
Chevalier. 41 48). P 
Distilling.. .. 32 35 English feed .. 21 


81 pe tato.. 27 
ae + . pk. 


26 

33 

7 potato. — 

Chevalier. . — „ .. 18 2 
Brown .. .. 55 Foreign feed .. 16 20 


FLour— 


60 
Ticks .. .. 31 33 Torn made. 50 57 
Harrow. .. 33 35 | Best country 
— households .. 43 47 


Egyptian. 32 34 Norfolk & Suffo 40 42 


BREAD, Monday, Dec. 23.— The prices in the Metro- 
lis are, for Wheaten Bread, per dibs. loaf, 71d. to 8d., 
fousehold Bread, 6$d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Dec. 30.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week consisted of 2,367 head. In the corresponding 
week last year we received 4,514; in 1870, 5,059; in 1869, 
1,617; and in 1868, 7,116 head. Quietness has been the 
characteristic of the cattle trade to-day. The supplies of 
stock have been short; but they have sufficed to satisfy the 
demand, The show of beasts has been very moderate, 
1. any foreign being on offer. For English breeds the 
trade has been quiet, and the best Scots have not made more 
than 58. 8d. to 5s, 10d. Slbs. There has again been a 

number of inferior Irish animals on offer, for which 
irregular rates have been accepted. About 90 Dutch beasts 
have been offered. From Leicestershire we have received 
about 800, from Lincolushire about 200, from Norfolk about 
400, other p of England about 200, Ireland 500, chiefly 
cows, and from Scotland 108. Although the demand for 
sheep has not been active, a fair amount of firmness has been 
apparent, and the best Downs and half-breds have made 
6s. 10d. to 78. per lbs. The supplies have been short. 
Calves, the show of which has been limited, have sold at 
about late rates. Pigs have been disposed of at previous 
currencies, 


Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 


. d. 8. d. 8 0 

Inf. coarse beasts 3 8 to 4 0] Pr. coarse wooled 6 2 6 6 
Second quality. 4 2 4 8 PrimeSouthdown6 8 7 0 
Prime large ocen 5 0 5 6 Le. coarse calves 5 0 5 6 
Prime Scots. .5 8 5 10 Prime small 5 8 6 4 
Coarse inf. sheep 4 2 4 8 Large hogs 3 8 4 6 
5 0 


Second quality .4 10 5 6 Neat am. porkers 4 8 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Dec. 
30.—The supplies of meat to-day were larger. Trade, 
under the influence of milder temperature, ruled dull, and 
prices genérally were not supported. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase. 
8 3 
Inferior beef . 2 8 103 8 Inferior Mutton 3 4 to 4 0 
Middling do. 3 8 4 2 Middling do. 4 4 4 8 
Prime large do. 4 4 48 Prime do. 5 0 5 6 
Prime small do. 4 6 5 0 Large pork .3 4 4 0 
PFF r Oe 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Dec. 30.— The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1,717 firkins butter, and 3,215 bales 
bacon; and from foreign ports 15,498 packages butter, and 
278 bales bacon. ‘The butter market, influenced by the very 
mild weather, has ruled dull, and on some sorts of foreign a 
considerable reduction in prices has been submitted to. In 
Irish very littl doing. Bacon has sold well, the market 
closing firm at an advance of 2s. per cus. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, Dee. 24.—We have had 
avery fair attendance of buyers for the season, but no altera- 
tion has occurred to call for any particular remarks. We 
have had further large — of foreign goods to meet 


living—in the present day. 


HOPS.—Borovan, Monday, Dec. 30.—Our market after 
the Christmas festivities opened with extreme firmness, and 
a very small supply on offer. A gradual advance has been 
made during the week of from 5s. to 78. per cwt., and mer- 
chants find it difficult to execute their orders. Old olds 
attract more attention, and several large parcels have changed 
hands on speculation. Continental advices quote an advance 
of 5s. on the Alost markets, Bavarian and Bohemian being 
active, with very small stocks. Mid and East Kent, 51., 62, 
to 71. 7s.; Weald of Kent, 5ʃ., 5. 12s., to 61, Gs.; Sussex, 
51., 51. 12s., to 6l.; Farnham and country, V. 12s. to 6s. 


POTATOES.—BorovuGH AND SpITALFIELDS, Monday, 
Dec. 30.—There are moderate 1 * of English potatoes, 
which sell steadily at the * 7 subjoined. Foreign arrivals 
are large, and the trade for all qualities continues quiet at 
from 608. to 1258. per ton. Kent ts, 1858. to 2058. per 
ton; Essex ts, 135s. to 185s.; Kent and Essex rocks, 
100s. to 130s. The imports of potatoes into London last 
week amounted to 268 tons and 765 bags from Brussels, 
2,597 bags from Harlingen, 130 tons from Rotterdam, 205 
tons from Rouen, 120 tons Louvain, 680 tons and 15,883 
bags from Antwerp, 1,273 tons and 742 sacks from Dunkirk, 
188 tons Calais, 105 tons Havre; 639 bags Boulogne, and 267 
bags from Bremen. ' 


SEED, Monday, Dec. 30.—There is still very little Eng- 
lish cloverseed brought forward, choice qualities are held at 
very high rates. German and French seed was rather dearer 
for the finest qualities, but sales were not numerous. Treſoil 
was unaltered in price, fine qualities were held with more 
firmness. White and browa mustardseeds were steady in 
price, but with few transactions in either sort. English 
canaryseed realised as much money, with a steady sale, but 
foreign samples were dull, although offered on lower terms. 
Foreign tares were little asked for ; small descriptions could 
be bonght at reasunable rates. 


WOOL, Monday, Dec. 30.—The wool trade has been in a 
quiet state, bnt the tone has been firm. English qualities 
have not been freely dealt in, and the inquiry for colonial has 
been restricted. Prices, however, have been well maintained. 


OIL, Monday, Dec. 30.—Linseed oil has been firm in value, 
with a moderate demand, Rape has been quiet. Cocoa-nut, 
palm, and other oils have sold slowly. 6 


TALLOW, Monday, Dec. 30.— Market inactive. New 
v. C. on the spot 44s. 6d., old 42s. 6d. per cwt. Town 
tallow, 42s. 6d., net “ash. 


COAL, Monday, Dec. 30.—Market firm at last prices. 
Hettons, 20s. 6d. ; Hettons Lyons, 29s.34.: Hartleys, 26s. 3d. 
Ships fresh arrived, 14; ships at sea, 20. : 


— 


BREAKFAST. — Epps’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND 

CoMFORTING.—“ 4 a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables 

with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many 

heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Guzette. Made simply 

with Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled 

“ JamES Epps and Co., Homœopathie Chemists, London.“ 

Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 

for evening use. 


Adbertisements, 


ONDON HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, 
GREAT ORMOND-STREET. 


SPECIAL APPEAL.— The Sixty Beds of this Hospital 
are now all oceupied, and cannot remain so unless the Board 
of Management receive fresh support, Donations, however 
small, and Subscriptions, earnestly solicited, and Inspection 
invited. Bankers: Messrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co., and 
Union Bank, Argyll-place, W. Total number of Patients 
treated to end of November, 1872, 103,616. 


JOHN R. WARREN, Clerk of the Hospital. 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
MACHINES, 


EWING 
From £2 2s, to £25. 
The only Establishments in London 


where 
the tine is afforded 
0 
inspecting and comparing 
every 
description of 


SEWING MACHINES. 


It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
purposes. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, — offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers: — Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & Co.,69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, S0HO, LONDON. 
THE LONDON ann GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. — apn N 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W.. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon, II. F. Cowper, M. P. 


CHAIRMAN OF Direcrors. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., AC., M. P. 
Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 


short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
pay ments. 


Money realy to be advanced on Frechold or 
Leasehold Security. 


the Christmas market. Ilothouse grapes and pines continue 
ample for all inquiries. 


W. R SELWAY Managing Director, 


Jan. 1, 1873. 


_ THE. NONCONFORMIST. 


; 10 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS tue PRINCESS or WALES 
AND 
HER EXCELLENCY THE COUNTESS SPENCER. 


THE 


WHEELER & WILSON 


| LOUK-STITCH 
FAMILY GEWING )fACHINE 
18 
THE BEST, MOST ECONOMICAL, 


AND 


THE GREATEST POPULAR FAVOURITE 
Of all Sewing Machines. 


TREADLE MACHINE, FROM 6 GuINEAS FOR CASH. 


Ea 5 


IMPORTANT. 


By the adoption of the New System of Hire with Option 
of Purchase, these celebrated Machines may be obtained by 
the payment of a Small Premium, and a Rental of 10s. 6d 
or 21s. per month; also at 28. 6d. or 5s. per week. 


REASONS WHY 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 
Is THE 


BEST FOR FAMILY WORK, 
AS WELL AS 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME, having 


been more than 20 years in the market, 


Ir 


T PRODUCES THE MOST PERFECT WORK, 
making the famous Lock-Stitch, which is so firm that 
though cut inch by inch it will not ravel, which is as 
elastic as the material itself, and which has the same 


appearance on each surface—a single line of thread 
from stitch to stitch, 


Ir has gained a larger number of prizes than any 
other Machine. . 


Ir is adapted to all the wants and necessities of a 
family or workroom. 


Ir is simple in action, 2 in stitch, economical 
in working, well made, and carefully constructed. 


T is easy to learn, work, and keep in order, and 
very little trouble to take to pieces for cleaning. 
Ir 


Ir 


is light to work and moved with ease, being a 
healthy exercise, even if worked for hours. 


avoids all useless complications, and having 
but little fgiction, or wear and tear, is wonderfully 


durable, Will last a lifetime, and run for years 
without repairs, 


* 
[3 quiet working makes it a pleasant companion 
in any apartment. 


IS speed is unequalled. The Treadle Machine 


will make 1,000 stitches per minute, doing the work of 
eight or ten hands. 
Ir 


has no reciprocating shuttle to complicate or 
cause difficulty in working, no heavy gearing to tire or 


weary the feet, aud no cog wheels to clog, wear away, 
or break, 


Ir has no chain-stitch to ravel out or come undone. 


HE great number of attempts to imitate it show 
that it is worth imitating, and experience proves that 
the imitations in no way equal the genuine. 


* 


PARTICULARS, PROSPECTUS ES, &c., POST FREE. 

Apply to 

Cuier Orvice :— 
139, REGENT STREET. 
City Depét:— 
43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
CENTRAL Depét :— 
73, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCHES :— 

Leeds—4], Commercial Street. 
Birmingham—Exchange Buildings, Stephenson’s Place. 
Norwich—9, London Street. 
York—27, Coney-street. 
Plymouth—198, Union Street, 
Dublin —l, St. Stephen’s Green. 


HEELER 
W. 


ND 
WILSON ; 


Every genuine Machine has the name of the firm 
“Wueeter & Witson M’r’c. Co., impressed on the 
cloth plate, and, in addition, the Trade Mark affixed to the 
bed plate. As the great reputation of the Wheeler and 
Wilson has led to the manufacture of a very large number of 
mitation machines of an inferior quality, we ask our 
friends to be exceedingly cautious that none of these spurious 


machines are sold to them for the GENUINE Wheeler au/ 
Wilson, 


DUCATION.—Wanted, in a Private Boarding | 
School, where two other Resident Masters are kept, a 


CLASSICAL MASTER. A Nonconformist preferred. 


Apply, stating age, references, and remuneration required, to 
Mr J E. Champness, Northgate- street, Ipswich. a, 


9 PROPERTY for SALE, producing net 
£116 48. per annum, valued for purpose of Mortgage at 
£1,900. 1 gy forec price to an immediate pur- 
chaser £1,800. Messrs. Jeffery, Harvey, and Davids, 120. 
Bisbopagate- street, Cornhill (2488). 
REEHOLD GROUND RENT of £130 per 
annum amply secured ‘well built Property. Price 


£2860. Apply to Messrs. Jeffery, Harvey, and Davids, 126, 
Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill 2399). ‘ 


ANTED, after Curistmas, a well-educated 
YOUTH as APPRENTICE to a JEWELLER’S 
in a fashionable inland Watering Town, For particulars, 
apply to“ X.,“ Office of Nonconformist. 


BUSINESS GENTLEMAN, residing in 
A. Newcastle, and periodically 3 nei 
towns, is OPEN to an additional AGENCY.—Apply, by 
letter, to Box “ N,“ Chronicle Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


YOUNG LADY desires a RE-ENGAGE.- 

_ MENT as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a Family. 

Acquirements, English, French, and German (acquired 

abroad), and Music.—Address, H. W., Down Lodge, Keuley, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey. : 


‘TJ OUSEKEEPER.—A LADY of Respecta- 

bility, of Domesticated Habits and Social Disposition, 
WISHES for an ENGAGEMENT as HOUSEKEEPER in 
a family where the General Superintendence of Household 
Affairs, or other duties involving responsibility and trust, 
would devolve upon her. Long experience has fitted her 
for such an engagement. Moderate salary required, and 
good references given.— P. F. L., Post Office, Leicester. 


INTER RESIDENCE, with all the 

advantages of English Home comforts and proximit 
to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Institution, Matloc 
Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, Derbyshire, with or 
without the peculiar Mild Hydropathic Treatment, conducted 
by W. B. Hunter, M. D.C. M. Glas. The extensive saloons, 
lofty and well-ventilated bedrooms, all kept at summer tem- 
perature night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


HOMAS COOPER’S ENGAGEMENTS for 
the YEAR 1873. 


JaNvARY.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, Lincol 


„Lincoln. 

18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, Hull. é 

25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, Birstall (near Leeds), 
Fesruary.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, Cleckheaton (near Leeds. 
1, 12, 13, 14, Ossett (near Wakefield). 
19, 20, 21, Sheffield. 
, 28, Birmingham, 
Redditch (Worcestershire). 
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3, 14, ‘Walsall (Staffordshire). 
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oventry. 5 
„ 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, Lincoln. 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, Leamington. 
28, 29, 30, Evesham (Worcestershire). 
am (Worcestershire), 
, 7, 8, 9, Worcester. 
2, 13, 14, 15, 16, Kidderminster (Worces- 


rshire). 
9, 20, 21, 22, 23, Stourbridge (Worcester- 

roy . 

26, 27, 28, Dudley (Worcestershire), 

31, Lincoln, 

1 
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r 
, 10, 11, Diss (Norfolk). 
17, 18, Ipswich. 
24, 25, Colchester. 
31, Halstead (Essex). 
8, Braintree (Essex), 
ndon,® 
9, 20, 21, 22, Lincoln. 
28, 29, St. Alban’s (Herts), 
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don. 
, Gravesend (Kent), 
18, 19, Chatham (Kent), 
24, 25, 26, Cauterbury). 
(Kent), 
hford (Kent). 
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, 7, 

, 12, 13, 14, Cambri 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, Norwich, | 

23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, Wisheach (Cambridgeshire). 
B (Lineolnshire), 

, 5, Bourn (Lincolnshire), 


29, 
DecemBer.—l, 2, 3, 


In. 


* During the time I am to be in London, Letters to be 
addressed to the care of “ Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27, Paternoster-row, E. C.“ 

Letters to be addressed “Thomas Cooper, Lecturer 
on Christianity,” at the town to which I am appointed, as 
“ Birstall, near Leeds; “ Colchester ;” Ashford, t, &e, 

Also, Letters addressed, at any time, to Mes. Cooper, 
2, Portland-place, St. Mary’s-street, Lincoln, will be duly 
forw to me. 

Corresp ts are requested not to put “ Post Office” on 
their letters to me. T. C. 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE HOSPITAL.—Whilst the cost of provisions 
and every hospital commodity is increasing, the serious defi- 
ciency in public support this year, amounting to near! 
£1,900, occasions the Committee much anxiety. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS, &c., will be most thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the Treasurer, Edward Enfield „ Esq., 19, 
Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, aud at the Hospital. 


H. J. KELLY, R. N., Secretary. 


HRISTIANS, MORAL REFORMERS, 
C 8 8 POLITICIANS. 17 


Wickedness and vice ought not to be lated, fostered, 
and made easy and healthy by Gemen 

Laws which destroy liberty, corrupt morals, and contradict 
God's commands, are not unfit for both men and women to 
know, to denounce, and to op e 

Such laws have been recently made by Parliament, and are 
now in full operation in Eighteen Districts in the South of 
England and Ireland, 
ll previous laws for the repression of disease have been 
applied to men and women alike ; these apply to women only 
though immoral men are equally liable to the same shameful 


2 in force, every wor 
are in woman 
and defenceless 


i the mercy of . 
a as ce, who 
— receive private accusations from vile 4 — 


men. 

A Royal Commission of these laws in 1871 that 
then purpose is “to prostitution, if not absolutely 
innocuous, at least much less dangerous.” (Sec, 1 

In other words, their purpose is to enable imm 
and sailors to sin as much as they please, without injury to 


health. 

So far from any ten to promote virtue, these laws en- 
courage vice; they aim at men in health by keeping 
women in slavery and sin, é 

The Dean of Carlisle (the Very 


Th ch a speci of legisla — iat 197 * 
says :— This is such a specimen tion } 
cannot trust myself to express the indignation an abhorrence 
with which I regard it.“ —“ 1 desire mainly to eater my 
solemn protest, as a husband, a father, a 8 and a 
clergyman of fifty years’ standing, against this whole fogis\a- 
tive procedure, as d on false, immoral, and unseriptural 
principles, * to religiou and virtue.“ 

Tne Rev. Dr. Guthrie (of Edinburgh) says :— Under 
these Acts the grossest ou may be committed on the 
peace of our families, and the very persons of virtuous 
women. This is the price we are to pay that profligates, 
married or unmarried, may sin with comparative im — * 

The Rev. W. H. Rule, D. D. (Wesleyan Army Chaplain) 
says: —“ I share with you in horror and loathing of this most 
demoralising piece of covert legislation. As for 
Women, I saw enough of them to ascertain, on the one hand, 
that a hospital of the sort now provided for prostitutes for 
the convenience of the soldiers is the very last thing that will 
tend to reclaim, and is one of the most effectual methods for 
debasing yet more and more.” 

These hateful laws were smuggled through Parliament with 
the utmost haste and secresy, and they were further screened 
from public attention by being called “The Contagious 
Diseases Acts,” which closely resembles the title of a law 
about the Cattle Plague. 

These laws contain provisions for „ women to 
register themselves as prostitutes, so unfair, „ and 117 
that any and friendless woman, even if virtuous, is 
constant danger of being drawn into the net. Those who are 
caught are compelled to undergo, at frequent intervals, an 
indecent, cruel, and revolting personal inspection by a Go- 
vernment doctor. This soon makes them utterly degraded 
and hardened, 

Agairist this horrible system petitions containing nearly a 
million and a half of signatures have been presented to the 
House of Commons alone. The Royal Commission reported 
in 1871 that these loathsome inspections were not efficacious, 


and that on moral grounds they ought to be discontinued. 


Yet they are still going on! \ 
The Government p in Feb., 1872, to change the 
more subtle rous one, to 


resent system for a sti 
extended over the whole country, striking at women only, 
and subjecting them to unspeakable a for the sup- 
posed benefit of vicious men. Is this fair and just ? 


The proper way to deal with prostitution is to remove its 
causes; this may be done in part by reforming the laws 
relating to Seduction, Bastardy, &c. 

But before all other things, the Contagious Diseases Acts 
Ener litical hel 

en omen of every religious or political. party, he 
those who are seeking to benefit onr country aud to rity 
our laws! Petition Parliament ; write letters to your re- 
sentatives; question them when they come among you; 
refuse your votes if their replies are unsatisfactory ; erde 
for the needful expenses; arrange for public meetings; and 
pray for the blessing of God on all the efforts that are being 
to free our country from these wicked laws, 

Those who desire further information, or to enrol them- 

selves as active helpers in this good cause, are invited to 


communicate freely with— 


The Northern Counties League for the Repeal of the 
Diseases Acts, 


Office—255, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 
Chairman—Edward Backhouse, Sunderland. 


Executive 
Committee 


I. Whitwell Wilson, Kendal. 
Hon. See. — Henry J. Wilson, Sheffield. 3 
Information will also be supplied, if more convenient to 
in other parts of the country, by Mrs, Butler, Hon. 
— Ladies’ National Association, 280, South Hill, Park- road, 
Liverpool; F. C. Banks, Sec. National Association, 50, 
Great Marlborough-street, London; or 8. J. Ainge, Sec. 
Birmingham Anti-Contagious Diseases Acts Association, 25, 

Ann-street, Birmingham. 


YVIELD-LANE INSTITUTION. 


President—The Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 
Treasurer—GEORGE MOORE, Esq. | 

To carry on the following very important operations, the 
Commi of the above Institution are now greatly 
NEEDING FUNDS (the Day Schools only being supported 
by the School Board), l 

Refuges for Men and Women of character, Domestic 
Servants’ Training Home, Bors aud Girls’ Certified Indus- 
tril Schools, Evening Ragged-schools, Youths’ Institute for 
boys in employment, very large Bible Schools for Ragged 
Children, Ragged Church Service for the Homeless Poor, 
Elder Girls’ industrial Schools, Mother’s Sewing Classes, and 
other ameliorative objects. ; 

These operations nrg e ee. —.— eee 
annually, Being entirely dependent upon voluntary support, 
— wll be thankfully received by the 4 gate 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan and Co., Lombard-street ; Ransome 
and Co, Pall Mall East; George Moore, Eeq., Bow Church- 
yard, or by the Hon, Sec., Mr. S. Tawell, 17, Berners- 
street, W. eee ä 
REMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made to 
the 2 PANTECHNICON 44 Y ested) 
for their er effected way 

Prospectus large 


vans 


Manager, 194, Tottenham - eourt- road, 
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1 COLLEGE, LONDON. 
of Medicine.— The Classes will re-commence on 
„ 
and Laws 
the Fine Arts), and of idensn oT be t Term will com- 
mence on Monday, January 6, 1873. 
The Schools for Boys between the ages of Seven and 
— Lent Term will begin on Tuesday, January 14, 
The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern —— 
„Kc. — The Lent Term will commence on Mon- 
day, January 13, 1873. . 


of the various departments of the College 
ether obtained at the Offices of the College on application, 


lly or by letter. 

College is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
* — of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 

ways. 
JOHN ROBSON, B. A., Secretary to the Council. 


Fy EATHFIELD. STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 
French, JtaMan, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
wing, cing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 
The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 
The house is large and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
ocality, surrounded by a garden. 


Terms, with references, forwarded on application. 


TT SDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 
Secretary—Mr. EDWARD BAYLY. 

Pupils are prepared for Matriculation at the Universities, 
or for Commercial pursuits, Terms, 28, 30, and 36 guineas 
per annum, according to age. 

The College REOPENS on Faipay, Jan. 24. 

pectuses forwarded on application. 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON.— 
SECOND MASTER.—WANTED, a GENTLEMAN 
to fill the above position. He must be a graduate of one of 
the English Universities, unmarried, able to teach the subjects 
requ) for matriculation at the London University, and 
with some * in the management of boys. It is 
essential that should be a Nonconformist, and of high 
moral and religious character.—Applications to be made to 
the Rev. W. H. Griffith, M. A., Independent College, not 
later than January 6th. * 


OLLEGE HOUSE SCHOOL 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Conducted by Rev. W. MILNE, M. A., and SONS. 
Terms, inclusive, from 30 to 40 Guineas, 
SCHOOL will be REOPENED on WEDNESDAY, 


22nd January. 
tional Ministers in London and the 


Reference to Con 
Provinces, and to the Parents of Pupils. 


Established nearly 70 Years. 


OLLEGE HOUSE, SOUTHGATE, MIDDLE- 
SEX, 7 miles from King’s-cross. Conducted by Mr. 
M. THOMSON and Mr. J. R. THOMSON, B.A. 


28, 30, and 40 Guineas per aunum, according to 
al cle The English, French, German, Lalla, — 
Greek, Premises Commodious; covered play nd, baths, 
cricket-field and tent. Diet best and unlimited. Treatment 
kind and parental; mild, yet firm discipline inaintained by a 
liberal system of certificates, rewards, and prises, rendering 
corporal punishment unnecessary. References to many 
parents and guardians. 


LLEGE for YOUNG LADIES, EAST. 
STREET HOUSE, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 
Establishment, conducted on the Continental system, 
consists of the Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Schools, in 
which French an, Italian, Latin, Music, Drawing, 
2 and thorough English are taught. 
ridport is situated at a walking distance from the sea. 
Pros ses can be obtained, on application, from the 6th to 
the 23rd instant, to Principal, 127, Minories, London, E.C. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for GIRLS,— 

/ The Friends of any Young Ladies wishing to take the 
University Examination next DecemBER are invited to com- 
municate with Miss Mead (Broomfield, Bromley, Kent), in 
whose house a preparation wy to assemble on the 15th 
inst, References kindly permitted to Rev. T. Binney and 
Rev. Dr. Halley. 


OUTH COAST. — ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, PARKSTONE, between 
Foo land Bournemouth.—Rev. WALTER GILL, aided by 
competent Masters. The Educational Training in this Esta- 
blishment is based on the Word of God, and in thorough 
harmony with the 1 intelligence of the times. Terms 
moderate. Reference to Parents of Pupils. Parkstone is a 
singularly Healthy Neighbourhood. School duties will be 
resumed (D.V.) Friday, January 24th. 


OSBERTON HALL, near SPALDING, 
formerly Academy, Old Sleaford. Established 1849. 
A Christian Home and efficient Middle-Class School. 

—Mr. C. BOYER. 5 
Terms from £12 to £14 per Half- year. Reference kindly 
allowed to the Rev. J. A. J ones, Baptist Minister, Gosberton. 
REENHILL SCHOOL, TENBY. — MR. 
HENRY GOWARD, M. A., LL.B. (London), and late 
Professor in Spring Hill Col PREPARES BOYS for 
University and Civil Service inations. Large house 
and grounds, beautifully situated.—Referee, Rev, R. W. Dale 
M. A., Birmingham. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 
LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 


assisted by superior English and Foreign Musters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Heap Mastsr— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 


Vice-MasTer— g 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man 
chester, Member of London Mathematical Society 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


Assistant Masters— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 

Saxon aud Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the frp oy iety, one of the Editors of 

the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 

of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of land,” 


&c., Ke. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 


Lapy RxsfDENT—- Miss COOKE. 
LENT TERM will commence Tuurspay, 23rd Jan., 1873. 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 


Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HEAD MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq,, M. A., Lond. 
—b Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
2 College, London; Fellow of University College, 
on. 


1 


| Seconp MASTER. 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 

sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 


AssISTANT MASTERS. 

MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B.A., and Priseman of Corp. 

Christi College, Cambridge, Classics and English Language. 

JOSEPH K. BARNES, Esq., English and Chemistry. 

HENRY TAYLOR, nds English. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
rial Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, Music and Forei ig 

ARCHIBALD GUNN, 5.4. tudent Royal Academy of 

Arts, London — 

Resident Lady Matron, iss BAYLIS. 


5 7 to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


DUCATION.—CORSHAM SCHOOL, 
near BATH, 


Principal—Mr. CHARLES H. HULLS, assisted by resident 
English, French, and German Masters, 


Pupils prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

The situation of the School House is most healthy; the 
premises are very extensive; rooms large and airy; play- 
grounds five acres in extent. 

Particular attention is paid to the domestic comfort of the 


* 
ference to the following ministers and gentlemen is 
kindly permitted :— 
Rev, Dr. Brock, Hampstead, N.W. 
„ W. Brock, Jun.; Hampstead, N.W. 
„ John Matheson, M. A., Hampstead, N. W. 
A. Angus Croll, Esq., Roehampton, Surrey. 
James Harvey, Esq., Mount-grove, Hampstead. 
Samuel Baylis, Esq., Her 2 Customs. 
James An , Esq, F al, Hampstead. 
Benjamin A. Lyon, Esq , Montague-grove, Hampstead. 
S. R. Pattison, Esq., 50, Lombard-street. 
Prospectus with View on application. 


NEXT TERM commences JANUARY 28th. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. . 


PrRiIncIpPALS—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TOD D, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
English Literature * Mrs, C. L. BALFour. 
oy ve 100 * Prof. BENTLEY, King's Coll. 
French Language „ Dr. MANDROU, 
German Language „ Dr. GERNER. 
Italian Language V Signor Suixo. 


English Histor7 ... Dr. KemsuHgap, Dulwich Col. 

Globes and Natural Science. E. H. West, M.A 

Music—Theory, &e. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

2 and Pacem 15 * * ange cen 
inging and Organ ... H. W. Monk, Esq., King’s Co 

Drawing and Paintin „ R. W. Buss, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. S 


Terms and Particulars on application. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A, 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departments, in which Classics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, and thorough English are taught. The junior classes 
arc trained by ladies on the Pestalozszian system. 

A new wing and covered Playground have just been added 
to the premises. The house is supplied with -baths, and is 
well warmed and ventilated in order to secure the health and 
comfort of delicate 5 8 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


SCHOOL duties will be RESUMED on JAN. 20th, 
ee CASTLE HALL 
AMP” 


ere NORTH- 
Conducted by Mrs. THORPE (widow of the late Rev. T. 
M. Thorpe). Assisted by Masters, and French and English 
Resident Governesses. 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN January 30th. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, | 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


| COOMMERCIAL 


1 


SCHOOL, CRANFORD 

HALIM, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX, _ 
Mr. Verney’s Pupils are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 

all the Branches of a thoroughly Business Education. 

The Terms are moderate, inclusive, and proportionate to 

Age and Requirements. 

The premises are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 

and unlimited. 

Numerous References in London and in the Country. 

Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERN EY. 


HE BRITISH NATIONAL INSURANCE 
CORPORATION (Limited). 
Capital—One Million Sterling. 
HEAD OFrFricEs— 
Brown-street and Marsden-street, Manchester. 
Cuter Orrice ror Lonpon— 
20, King William-street, E.C. 
The attention of Nonconformist ministers and office-bearers 
is respectfully called to a circular issued to them by the 
above Corporation relative to Insurance against Fire of places 
of worship, school buildings, &c., on specially advantageous 
terms—i.e., 18. 6d. per cent. All applications to be addressed 
to Mr. T. B. Sutton. 


iM eae CITY MUTUAL and INVEST- 
MENT SOCIETY, 145, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 
TraustEEs—The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Mr. Deputy 
Webber, and W. Payne, Esq., C. C. 
Total amount advanced 24 , 
Balance to credit of investing members and depositors 153,753 
ADVANCES made on Freehold and Leasehold Securities 
to members or non-members, repayable by monthly instal- 
ments, and any person desirous of purchasing property, or of 
obtaining an advance on property already in their possession, 
can have the money from the Society forthwith. 
DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at 5 per cent. per 
aunum, calculated from the date of receipt until the with- 


drawal, repayable at 14 days’ notice. 
JAMES HIGHAM, Secretary. 


Hees OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
(Established 1823.) 
38, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, E. C. 
CHAIRMAN—Henry Barnett, Esq., M. P. 
DeputTy-CHAIRMAN—Rt. oe Edward Pleydell Bouverie, 


M.P. 
0 AA 22,800,500 
—:. U—e‚y· des vee-es <a 348,800 
Mutual Assurance.—Careful Management.—Low Premiums. 

—Strict Selection of Lives.—Large Profits. 
N.B.—Policies effected before 31st December, will, on first 
participating, receive the additional year’s Bonus for entry in 
the present year. Proposals should be forwarded imme- 
diately. 3 ) | 
For Prospectus, published Accounts, and further parti- 


culars, apply to 
| apply JOHN R. GRIMES, Secretary. 


ore INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. 
Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
2 as every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. 


ELLY’S ORGAN HARMONIUMS, as 


manufactured for Her Majesty, are the only instru- 
ments of English manufacture that received any award at the 
Paris and Dublin Exhibitions. A liberal allowance to the 
clergy.—11, Charles-street, Berners-street. Price lists free, 
Secondhand Pianos for sale. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCR 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomzbury, W.C, 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

„We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J, 
RoBeERTS, Bourue. 

“As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.“ -W. B 
Harvey, Frome. | 

‘* After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.“ —J. K. KARCHER 
Toronto, C.W ; 


0 SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE nd 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evuston-road, Kina’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from 1s, 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea Is. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
EXTRACT From Visitors’ Boox. 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.“ 

“ Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Great Programme 

for Christmas.—l. The History of a PLUM PUD- 
DING, with striking experiments by Professor Gardner. 2. 
A Christmas Tale; or, HOW JANE CONQUEST RANG 
the BELL ; an Illustrated Poem, with remarkable effects. 
3. The “ ZOO AT THE “ ROLY,” an anecdotal discourse 
about the Zoological Gardens, by Mr. J. L. King, with 
Photographs my r. York, 4. The THREE*ROS#S; or, 
the Invisible Prince in a new light: a fairy tale, musically 
narrated by Mr. George Buckland, assisted by Miss Alice 
Barth, Miss Pulham, and Miss Lilie Bartlett. 5. The 
WHITE LADY OF AVENEL, the new and beautiful 
Ghost Illusion. 6. New CHARACTER ENTERTAIN. 
MENT, by Mr. Percy Vere. 7. The wonderful SWIM- 
MING FEATS of Marquis Bibbero in the Great Tank. 8, 
Tho MAGIC TUB, full of Toys, to be distributed on speci- 
fied occasions, to good Children. Many other Entertain. 


FIRST TERM will begin THuRsDAY, JAN. 23rd, 
5 


} 


ments. Open daily, at 12 and 7. Admission, Is. 


Jan. 1, 1873. 
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NuxEHRALS.— The Funeral 


of the late Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield took place “in the Parish 
of Hughenden, 8 


Chureh ucted in the simplest 
manner, There were none of the undertakers’ usual trappings 

of woe.”—See Nonconformist, Dec. 24. 
It will be the aim of the Company, by 22 
eatri- 


Offices: 15, Langham- place, t-street, W., and 53, 

: oe Eb. “tke Cebpent’s took “ Scale of Charges,” 

is issued free, and should be consulted by every person antici- 
pating a funeral. 


[28 CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction, Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
Numerous testimonials ror designs may be seen at the 
ces. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 
HYABMON IUMS, by Gitsert L. Baver. 


Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c, &c. Price Lists on 


application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W 


ele LANTERNS 


J. H. STEWARD. 


No. 1 Lantern, with 36 Subjects, 7s. 6d. 
No. 3 ditto 45 o. 18s. 6d. 
No. 4 ditto 48 do. 25s. 


Complete sets, with superior Slides, as per Illustrated 
Catalogue, 30s, and 55s. each. 


HANTASMAGORIA and DISSOLVING 


VIEW 1ANTERNS from £2 5s. to £25. | Illus- 
trated Catalogues post free to all parts. 
J. H. STEWARD, —_i\ 
406 and 66, Strand, W. C., and 54, Cornhill, E. C. 
8 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 


SHUTTERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 
be adapted to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS, 
Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


ALPACA POMATUM. 
EADS of Families will find this one of the 
purest and most economical pomades ever introduced. 
It is now sold in the new wide-mouth glass jar, holding lb., 
rice 18. 6d., and Alb. jars 1s—PIESSE and LUBIN, Sole 
mporters, 2, New Bond-street, London. Sold by chemists 
generally. 


‘OSCOW POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION, 
1872, LYONS EXHIBITION, 1872. (GOLD 
MEDALS.) 
First Prises awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY’S Ex- 
TRACT of MEAT for best quality. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, the 
Inventor’s, signature. Ask for Liebig Company’s Extract. 


| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
More Cures of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, and 
Diseases of the Chest and Lungs.—From Mr. Morris, 187, 
West Derby-road, Liverpool: — “ During many trying winters 
much human liſe has been cashed tes from misery and 
; and many, saved from suffering, will never forget Dr. 


’s Wafers.” Sold by all Druggists at 18. 14d. per box. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ve relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 


888N modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarboro author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
— I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise st hening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 


at 18. 9d, 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also vy J M. 
Crosby Chemist, ee eee 


h. 
„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize ‘Lreatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can ve 
had gratis of all (shemists. 


ED CONVENIENCES, also Surgical Ap- 


liances for day use, Elastic Stockings, Abdominal 
Belts, Sc. 


WORTH and PONTIFEX, Indiarubber and Wat 
Warehouse, Pimlico, 8.W., corner of Victoria Station. 
Illustrated price lists on application. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


TNRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
% A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 


„Nothing can be found at all equal to it. Court Circular, 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
: “A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 
flavour and fine aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.”—Standard. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA, 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil, 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 
J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 

It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable, 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


— 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin, 
Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


/ LADIES’ BOOTS FOR SKATING. 


tin Boots, 16s, 6d. Guinea Cork-soled Boots. 
Boots, 5s. 6d. 


Velvet 


Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS d. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


“NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 


Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


(YLARES® WORLD- FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
| For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
It is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Gures Old Sores, i 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, : 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular pie 47 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 

From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the — solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a anent 
cure in the great majority of 1 cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
thfoughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


A FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 
WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely n to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d. ; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


RiP Ane FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 


Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy. It 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps. 


y LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 
It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 
It is of no. consequence how straight or ungovernable the hair 


— 


H 


sale has 


full tri 


ARMONIUMS 
Tonic Sor-ra A@gency Suow Rooms, 8, Warwick. 


E. C. 

Seven years ago a careful search was made by Mr. Curwen 
and a professional friend for the Harmoniums which could 
best recommended to suit the customers of the Tonic Sol-fa 
An instrument was wanted that should 


— 


and PIANOS, 


be 


be good in 


uality, not liable to get out of order, and reasonably 


o “ make was found to be 
of M. Despatin of Paris, who 
manufacturer there, has the 
best established of the foreign 
been large and steadily - 
ments have given such uniform satisfaction that there has not 
been one complaint. n 

ap 


struments 
public on the same favou 
customers of the A 
EXAMPLES 


No. 5, £387. 


28 . 
Intending purchasers are 
Show Rooms of the 


have volunteered expressions of u 
Instruments sent them. This 
M. Despain’s “make” has induced the Agency 
larger trade connection, and to add to their list M. DeBain’s 
Pianos. A year’s experience proves that the Pianos 
equal satisfaction with the Harmoniums. — 

These may now be obtained by the 
red terms at which the regular 


are supplied. 
HARMONIUMS.—No. O, in Polished 
Stop, £6 Gs.; No.1,£12; No, 2, £17; 
iume with Percussion Action from £27 
EXAMPLES of PIANOS.—Rosewood, Seven Octaves, 


—— 
rence, and is 


that time the 
the Instru 


of the 


trichord, check action, 40 Guineas. 
yw INO (lately introduced), Mahogany or Rosewood, 
uineas 


invited to examine them at the 


to invite a 


give 
general 


Agency, No, 8, Warwick-lane, Pater- 
noster-row. Detailed lists be had, post free, on applica- 
tion to Mr. J, 8. Crisp, the Manager. 


Great 


35s. ; 


82s, 


Ha 


sacks, 


; new Silkston 
j Barnsley, 30s. 
itchener Cobbles, 27s. 
Coke, 20s. per 12 


4 7 
Net cash, 


Hetton or Lambton, 
Wigan, 32s.; best Silkstone, 
Primrose, 30s.; Derby Bright, 30s. 
29s.; Hartley, 28s. ; 
27s.: Nuts, 26s. ; 
livered thoroughly screened. Depdts, Highbury and High- 
gate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wh 


best 
3ls. ; 
itchen, 


De- 


, Kingsland-road ; 
Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Hollo- 
way; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, 


For prices, see ice, 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 


best Inland, and the best Coke. 
—Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 


AMUE L 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. o. 


8 


BROTHERS, 


LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It isa sure restorer of 


(NENTLEMEN’S” 
CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 


stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
4. sent Tel 


WINTER — | WINTER COATS. 
te % g. 7 4%. 
A 
86s. | 43s. 6d. | 43s, 6d, A 17s. d. 266. — 
42s. ‘Bs. 49s. B e. 28s, 28s. 
~ 60s. 578. 578. 0 206. 83s. | 33a. 
60s. | Gas. | 64s. —D S38, | 42s, . 
758. 63s. | 78s. E 428. | GOs. 505. 
«Bis. 91s. 86s. F 45s. 55s. 50s. 
94s, | 104s. | 09s. G 65s. | 608. | 60s. 
102s. | 1128. | 107s. H GOs. | 70s. | 66s. 
1168. | 190s. | 121s. T 70s. | Bas. 76s. 
All sizes off Guide to | Patterns All Perfect 
or to . — 2 — ‘at. style. 
AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


is when it is used. Sold at 3s. d.; sent for 54 stamps. ASSI as Cs L 43 
nov - Alsr- Boys’ 
LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. OVERCOATS. ens. | Coats. | SurTS. 
—It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few | ~ N ee e ee 
days. It increases growth and removes dandrift. Sold in ¢& l 7 i . 
large bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order.—A 4 ‘ . 5 
ROSS, 248, High Holborn, London. 855 7 — : : 8 if E 
, : 1412 5 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S | | | 1 : 1 5 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” g g A 7 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. * a * 1 
“AGUA AMARELLA 21s. 21s. | 30s. A 128. 6d. 7. 166. 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at | ~gg5 28s. qs. 3 7 7s. 20s. 
what age. 
‘TOILET and NURSERY POWDER’’| 336. | 33s. | 50s. 0 106. Gs. | 245. 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 1 * daa. 505 2 170.64. | F. dd . 
SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 
aud see that you have none other than their genuine | 50s. 50s. 708. E 228. 118. 81s. 
Articles. ' 3 3 
Sold by all respectable 558. 55s. 758. F 245. 12s. 348. 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. , 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 465. si ae 8 | * oni | * 
— — UH... 148. — 
KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. se II | | 
| es — 848. 8 * 308. 158. i 
G CREAM of Hüls f WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled L Price 
ve AM o : 28, in quality unrivalle 6 ' i 1 Price 
Telly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 2 a — —— d ——4 regu 
raudy. Note the words— in diffe- stock 35 the : in fit end. a 
66 ’ 99 or 0 : 
70 Seal Tani ed Ae 8 LL 70 order. F quality. Fabrics. hohe. 
"Wholesale Depot, 20, Great Titchficld-street, QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Oxford-street, W. Hill, London. 
f 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES | 
suas D E AN E S8. 40-17. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 198., 23s., 278., 35s. 
Electro Forks—Tablie 318.; Desert, 23s. 
” Spoons, ” 83s. ; ” 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 56s. 95s. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 7s., £7 18s., £12. 
Dish Covers, Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11s. 
Electro Cruets, Six Glass—3s4s., 488., 63s. 
Liqueurs, 40s., 688., 70s., 84s. 
ps—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. 
Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 


Clocks—English, French, and American. 
China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


Fenders—Bright, 488. to £15 15s. ; Bronze, 3s. 6d. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &o. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 18s. ; 3-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 

„ Glass, 8-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £5 10s. 
Kitcheners—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 

8 Cheap, 8 ft. 6, £8 17s. and £6 15s. 
Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, cy Iron. 
Turnery Goods, Brushes Mats, 0 
Tools Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY. GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYN«e effectually checks and arrests 
roup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &c. 


From Lorp Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
- “Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CHLORODYNE,”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FuRENAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.— See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 118. each. None is genuine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Sox MANuFACTURER :—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


ROIDE GOLD SNAKE RINGS, three 
folds round finger, 3s. 6d.; Head set with Alaska Dia- 
monds, 5s.; Gem Rings, ls. 6d.; Lockets, 2s.; Alberts, 
$s, Gd. and 5s.; Long Chains, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Sleeve 
Links, 28.; Shirt Studs, 1s. Circulars free. 


W. HOLT, 35, All Saints’-road, Westbourne-park, London. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 

0 “CLEANLINESS,” 
The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by a tradesmen, who, with a 


view of derivin ter profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
A nd see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— lst. — of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”— Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Su 
144 Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq., 8 to the Royal Westminster Ophthal. 
mic Hospital: W. Bowman, Oe F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 

t- Surgeou toGuy'sHospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.8., 
8 to the M Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Esq., 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Hiaher. 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston 11 Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
—— Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 
others. 1 

A Descriptive Circular may be had 0 ost, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
tothe Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 7d., and 3is. (d., 
Postage, free 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 428., and 52s. 61. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly, ; 


NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, & 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, und the best invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEA NESS aud swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
pave. ht in — * . and is drawn 2 
e an nary 8 Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., an 
168. each. Postage, on : 
John White, ufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, and STONE 
TOMBS, TABLETS, &c. 


Drawings and Estimates free on application. 


Established in year 1820. 


GAFFIN AND Co., 
63, QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 
Lozenges, 4s. 


BOUDAULTS PEPSINE sins: 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
aud labels. 


Agents — C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers iu Sauces throughout the World. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impunty of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., IIS. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s, Id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all D ts. Chief Depöt, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 


making 33,000 copies, in 2 


New Editi 7 P ’ 
— a handsome cloth, price ONE 


large vols., 4to, 2,500 pages, 
GUINEA, 

KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
BIBLE: 800 Engravings, with copious Original Notes 
on the History, Geography, Literature, and Antiquities 
of the Scriptures, and complete Index. With Additions 
by the Rev. Canon Birgs, M.A. 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Small sto, 300 Engravings, 384 pages, elegant gilt, price 6s. 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of 
Pictorial Family Worship. With Selections from the 
Old and New N and suitable Hymns and 
Prayers, adapted to all domestic seasons. By the Rev. 
R. H. SMITH, 


«The prayers are really devotional, indicating a living faith 
in the fatherhood and providence of God, and * ssed with 
eelings of a 


a simplicit that is naturak and akin to the 
child.”—N onconformist. 
James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


THECLASS and the DESK. By the Revs. 
J. C. Gray, of Halifax, aud C. S. Cargy, of London. 
Tux New Votume, JOB to MALACHI, completes the 
Work in 4 vols., 3s. each, post free (35,000 sold). Vol. i., 
Genesis to Esther; Vol. ii., Job to Malachi; Vol. ui., 

Gospels and Acts; Vol. iv., Epistles. — 
„ The whole series is equally applicable to the class in 
schools, the desk in addresses, and the pulpit in regular dis- 
courses. 

Of all such works these are the very best we have seen.“ 
—WNomilist. 

James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


In antique cloth gilt, red edges, containing 192 pp. 8 ro, 800 
Woodcuts, and 16 full-page Tinted Illustrations, price 3s. 
SUNDAY HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two 
Chapters. ’ 

„We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly good. It is one upon which thought and taste 
and — ave been bestowed altogether out of proportion 
to its size and appearance. — Guardian. 


JAMES SANGSTER AND COMPANY, 
31, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Now ready.— Fifth Edition. Twenty-third Thousand, much 

enlarged and improved, price 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 14s. ; 

cheap edition, 5s., 

4 HOMCOPATHIC VADE MECUM 
of MODERN MEDICINE and SURGERY. B 

E. H. Ruppock, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.M. (Lond. 

and Edin.) | 


By the same Author.—Eighth Edition, Eightieth Thousand. 
Price ls. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s., 

THE STEPPING-STONE to HOM@OPATHY 

and HEALTH. 


Fourth Edition, much enlarged, 3s. 6d. post free, 


THE LADY’S MANUAL of HOMCZOPATHIO 
1 ENT, including a Chapter on the Diseases of 
nfancy. | 


Recently published, price 1s., post free, 


ON CONSUMPTION: Its Preventive, General, 
and Homeopathic Treatment. 


Jarrold and Sons, 3, Paternoster-buidings, and of all Book- 
sellers; or post free, with lists of publications, from the 
Homeeopathic Publishing Company (J. E. Stretton, 
Manager), 2, Finsbury-circus, London. ä 


NTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house 

Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Exectted—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 


don-bridge, S.E 
OA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon. --- 
Observer. | 
„Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.” — Daily News. 
pecimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
wor 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRTANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required, 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 
BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 


Bryant 


BRYANT 
BRYANT 
BRYANT 


BEvanr 


Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, 


with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


St. Paul's), London, 


N 
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NEW NEWSPAPER FOR THE BAPTIST A NOVEL NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
DENOMINATION. + : 

The First Number to be Issued January 9th, 1873. ONE OF THE MOST ACCEPTABLE NEW YEAR’S GIFTS IS 


THE BAPTIST: 


A Family Newspaper for the Baptist Denomination. To be 
published every Thursday. Price One Penny. 

„%% All who are willing to assist in pr ing the circula- 
tion and influence of THe Baptist are invited to apply at 
the Office without delay for a supply of Prospectuses and 
Forms, which will be forwarded, free of charge, in any num- 
ber, and to any address. Any friend canvassing for sub- 
scribers, who sends an order for ten copies of Tue BAPTIST 
for one year, will receive a presentation copy, post free, regu- 
larly every week, for that period. 


‘ Office of Tux Baptist, 61, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s., post free, 


SOHN, whom YE SUS LOVED. 


By Rev. JAS. CULROSS, M.A., D.D. 


ConTENTS. 
V. The Theologian. 
VI. His ae aa, 
VII. Legends and Traditions. 


I. The Man. 

II. The Companion of Jesus. 
III. After the Ascension. 
IV. The Writer. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 58., post free, 


The SAVIOURS PARTING 


PRAYER for HIS DISCIPLES. This work consists of 

a series of e on our Lord’s Intercessory Prayer 
John xvii.). By the Rev. W. LAN DELS, D. D. 

“Shows all the beauty and evangelical simplicity of the 

preacher's usual style. It is, indeéd, one of the most im- 

pressive of his works, and will find acceptance in a large 


circle of readers. Freeman. 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS in the 


LIFE of KING DAVID, and their Lessons for Our 
Own Times. By the Rev. CHARLES VINCE. This 
work is beautifully printed and bound, and is every way 
most suitable for a present to Christian friends. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


The CHRISTIAN POLICY of 


LIFE. By the Rev. J. BALQWIN BROWN, Author 


of “ The Home Life,” &c., &c. 
One of the healthiest books for intelligent young men 
that we know of.”—Pulpit Analyst. 


Now ready, price 6d., post free, 


The WANT of the AGE. By 
E. W. G. 
Christianity seems to have failed in its high mission ; this 
pamphlet treats of the cause and its remedy. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., by post 2s. 8d., 


FRAGMENTARY POEMS, 


SACRED and SECULAR. By A. W. HURRY. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and much enlarged, 
price 6s., post free, 


A HANDBOOK OF 
REVEALED THEOLOGY. By the Rev. JOHN 
STOCK, LL. D., Author of The Child’s Gospel,” Eo. 


With a Prefatory Recommendation by the Rev. C. H. 
SPURGEON. 


Now ready, price 24d., post free, 


RITUALISM versus “WHAT 


SAITH the LORD?” Supplied at a great Reduction 
for distribution. 
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In handsome Roxburghe binding, price 4s. Gd. each, post free, 


The BIBLICAL MUSE UM, con- 


ee of Notes, Critical, Homiletie, and Illustrative, on 
the Holy 1 , a complete Commentary on 
an Original speci esi for Ministers, Bible 
Students, and Sunday-school Teachers. By the Rev. 
JAMES COMPER GRAY, Author of “Topics for 
Teachers,” &c. 
Vol. I. MATTHEW AND MARK. 
„ II. LUKE AND JOHN. : 
„ III. ACTS AND ROMANS. , 
„ IV. CORINTHIANS TO PHILEMON. 

The value of this work to ministers and Sunday-school 
Teachers consists in this, that, besides explana and 
critical notes, marginal references, explanations and deriva- 
tions of words, literary, chronological, and analytical notes, 
&c., each verse, or group of verses, is accompanied by a suit- 
able anecdote or illustration. Thus a most complete com- 
mentary is presented to the reader, as well as the most perfect 
— anecdote and illustration that has ever yet been 
pu i 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 78. 6d., post free, 


The NEW CYCLOP.EDIA of 


ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTE. Moral and Religious. 
Containing a vast eollection of Authentic Anecdotes, 
old and new, on a wide range of subjects, arranged and 
classified for ready reference, and designed for Ministers, 
Teachers, and the Family Circle. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
Chaplain to the Queen. 

„I think your ‘Cyclopedia of Anecdote’ so likely, or I 
may say so certain, to be of great service to those engaged in 
the ministry of the 1 that I cannot forbear expressing 
to you my high sense of its value, and how much I wish that 
8 might find a place in every minister's library.“ Rev. Dr. 

uthrie. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


A ONE-GUINEA OR TWO- GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Payment of One Guinea secures a constant succession of the Best New Books for a whole year. 


: THE NEW YEAR'S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IS NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Litrep), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Published on the Ist of January, April, July, and October. Price 6s.; or One Guinea per 


annum, prepaid. 
Contents of No. CXIII. for January. 
1, THE BAMPTON LECTURE ON DISSENT. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
OUR IRONCLAD NAVY. 
THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND THE POLICY OF RUSSIA. 
H. G. A. EWALD. 4 


A NEW THEORY OF POETRY. 
LOCAL TAXATION. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Price Sixpence Monthly. Edited by R. W. DALE, M. A., of Birmingham. 
Contents for January. 


TI OU go bo 


. RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 
. THE NEW SELF. By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes. 

EDMOND ABOUT’S SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Millicent Garrett Faweett, 
NOTES ON ETIQUETTE AND PRECEDENCE. 5 
WINCHESTER DISCIPLINE. By a Head Master. 

MADAME DE PRESSENSE’S NEW STORY. . 
THE CORRUPTING POWER OF EVIL. 
HOW TO DESTROY CONGREGATIONAL SINGING: an American Prescription. 
. THE NEW JERUSALEM. By T. H. Gill. : 
. THE PLACE ‘OF PURITANISM IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
„THE ALLEGED REACTION IN CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGY. 
. THE BIBLE—A LIBRARY, NOT A BOOK. 
THE 


CONGREGATIONAL YEAR 


for 1873, containing the Proceedin 
the Denomination, and Special 


9 Nr 


BOOK 


of the Con * Union for 1872, General Statistics of 
tatistics of igious Accommodation in 1872, from the 
Nonconformist. Published thig day, price 2s., stiff covers; or in cloth, 3s. (postage 7d.). 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY contains a Fine Steel Portrait of Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., of Islington. Now ready, 
price Sixpence. | 


The PREACHERS LANTERN for January, 


price Sixpence, contains :— 


The Lantern Turned on the Preacher. 1. Playing at] The Science of Faith. By Prof. van Oosterzec, D.D., of 


Preaching. Francis Jacox, B.A. Utrecht. er 
Bible Aspects of Village Life. By Rev. Paxton Hood. Outlines of Sermons. By Rev. Caleb Morris. 
A Revived Ministry. By A Presbyter. Texts Illustrated by Anecdote, Incident, and Simile. 


This day is published, 


FACETS of TRUTH: Eight Discourses 


Religion. By SAMUEL PEARSON, M. A., Liverpool. Fscp. 8vo, 38. 6d., cloth extra. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Now publishing, a New and Cheaper Edition of 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, 
price Eightpence. This Edition is printed in pearl type, double 


columns, and is neatly bound in enamelled cloth. A Special Index 

of Hymns suitable for the Young has been added by the Editor. 

Congregations ordering quantities will be supplied on the usual 
liberal terms. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS. 
PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


The Larger Editions of this favourite Hymn-Book, containing a Selection of the most admired 
Songs of Praise, may be had in elegant bindings, as enumerated below, and would be, in many 
instances, appropriate and acceptable Gift-books. 


1. Crown 8vo. For the PULPIT and FAMILY WORSHIP. Calf gilt, 103. 6d. ; morocco, 123. 6d. 
2. 12mo. For FAMILY WORSHIP, &c. Calf, 83. 6d. ; morocco, 103. ; ditto extra, 128. 
8 18mo. For the PEW orSTUDY. Calf, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; ditto extra, 88. 6d. 


4. Fscp. 8vo. Double cols. For the PEW; and being thin, convenient for carrying. Morocco, 
limp, 5s. ; morocco extra, 6s. 6d. . 


The above may be had, if required, with undenominational titles. 


„Applications for Grants to Widows and Orphans must be made to the Trustees before 3Ist March. 
1 Apply to Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tresillian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


on 
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POOR MISS FIN CH. By WIXU Cottixs, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JAN. 1, 1879. 
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) BENTLEY “AND SOW'S 
NO NEW WORKS. 


Shortly, 


FIELD -MABSHAL SIR JOHN BUR. 
GOYNE, Bart., his LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Comprising \ Extracts from his Journals during the 
Peninsular and Crimean Wars ; Letters of the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, Lords Hardinge, 
Palmerston and H Sir Robert Peel, Lord , 
Omar Pasha, and many other celebrated men. Also the 
Private and Official\ Correspondence of Sir John Bur- 
goyne during the Crimean War. Edited by Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. Georae \Wrotres.ey, Royal Engineers. 
2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 
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Now ready, 
A LADY of che LAST CENTURY: Mrs. 
. ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of 
Mrs. Mon never before published. By Dr. Doran, 
F. S. A., Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of 
the House of Hanover.” 8vo, 14s. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 


Author of “ The Woman in White.” Crown 8vo, price 6¢, 


PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL. By 
poy gy S. Macavolp, Author of “Patty.” In 
vols, 8 o. Ws 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL and 
JERUSALEM. By JAmes Crgacu, 8vo. 156. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION OF MISS MONTGOMERY. 
THROWN TOGETHER. By \ Frorence 


MontTaomeEry, Author of “ Misunderstood.” Crown 
Svo, 6s, hy 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s., 


NEW EDITION of the LIVES of WITS 
and HUMOURISTS. By Joun Timps, F.. A., 
Author of “ Anecdotes of Painters.” 


Price One Shilling, the JANUARY NUMBER of 
HE TEMPLE-BAR MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, contains Stories and Articles by 


Wilkie Collins, Frank Buckland. 
Rhoda Broughton. r. Doran. 
Annie Edwardes. John Sheehan, &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


8 WORDS for January, Edited by the 
Kev. Donatp Macro, one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains, is now ready, and contains: — 


By the Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 
The Prescotta of Pamphillon, 1—3. 
By the late NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Devotional Readings, I. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
Going Away. 
By Dr. W. B. CARPENTER. 
The Gulf Stream. What it does and what it does not do. 
By DEAN STANLEY. 
Richard Hooker. 
By Canon KINGSLEY. | 
The Science of Health. 
By the Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 
Lady Bell, 1—4. 
By CHARLES [TENNYSON] TURNER. 


Sonnet. 
By the Rev. U. R. HAWEIS, M. A. 


W 
By W. FREELAND. 

Birth-Song. 
By GEORGE SMITH, LID. 

Fairs and Pilgrimages in India and Russia, 
By DORA GREEN SLL, 

The Golden Thread. 
By Dean HOWSON. 

Tune Faithful Sa 18 of the Pastoral Epistles. 

By Mrs. LYNN LIN N, 


Lost a. 
By Miss KINGSLEY. 
Over the Rocky Mountains, I. 


With Tweuty Illustrations by WALKER, MACBETH, 
SULMAN, aud others, 


56, Ludgate-hill, London, and all Booksellers. 
HE GENERAL BAPTIST MAGAZINE, 1873, 


Edited by J. CLIFFORD, M.A., LL.B, will con- 


2 No. XL. January, 1873. 
I. A Series of Stories for the Young. By Mrs. Clacy. 1, The Sentiment of Religion. By E. Vansittart Neale, 
No. 1—“ Maggie's Cross ap, tt M.A. wee g ‘ 
II. Tue Music of the Sanctuary: several Papers. Rev. T. * Critical Examination of Isaiah XXXVI.—XXXIX. on the 


4 yd 0 + 4 : 
In. "Wayside Gossip. By the Rev. W. H. Allen, of Burnley. M.A 


No. 1—“ Among the Drift.” 
TV.—Studies in Recent 


Johnson, 0 


No. I—“ Will he make a Preacher?“ 


VI.—Glimpses of Life and Werk in London. By Horace 


Walker. 
Contributions will also 


on, N. II. Sha London, W. C.; aud 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
Stevenson, J. b. Tetley, burgh. 
Gilson, and others. 5 - 
Thirty postage stamps sent to Winks and Son, Publishers, | TINHE RAINBOW, for Janvary, Price Sixpence, 
pagan Wee te the eer one copy per contains: Now and Then; Success Through Fai 
May be ad of any | ler or Magazine | Return of the Jews to Palestine; Restoration and Life of 


pawn. 


‘Biography. By the Rev. Sedley 
V.—Papers on Preachers and Preaching. By the Editor. 
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Now ready, Part 87, price 6d., 


b 
PII QUIVER FOR JANUARY, 
in which is ing TRUTH WILL OUT, by 
— HERING ; and THE THREE HOMES, by F. T. L. 
OPE. 
CONTENTS, 
PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 
By the Author of “ Picture Teaching.” 
HOURS WITH DANIEL. 
By the Rev. Dr. Spence. 
THE MODERN JEWS. 
By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 
GLIMPSES OF GOD’S DEALINGS WITH US. 
By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. 
THE ADAPTABILITY OF SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. John Shaw, M.A. 
“YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 
By the Rev. Robert Maguire, M.A. 
CHILDLIKE, NOT CHILDISH. 
By the Rev. T. M. Morris, Ipswich. 
SILENT SERVICES. 
By the Rev. Samuel Smith. 
SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 
A Poem. By J. F. Waller, LL.D. 
BIBLE NOTES, “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by M. E. Epwarps, J. D. Watson, 
F. W. Lawson, R. Barnes, W. SMALL, &c. 
SERIAL STORIES. 
THE THREE HOMES. 
By F. T. L. Hope. 
TRUTH WILL OUT. 
By Jeanie Hering. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, 
London, E. C. 
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ILLUSTRATED BIBLES, &c., FOR PRESENTATION. 
ASSELL’S GUINEA BIBLE, with 900 


Illustrations, Full References, and Family 
Register. Royal 4to, 1,476 pages, cloth gilt . EI 1s. 
(Morocco gilt, 25s.) 

ASSELL’S FAMILY BIBLE, printed on 
Toned Paper, with 900 Illustrations, leather, 
. ᷣ ᷑ ³; m ĩͤ 7. rð—i ee: £2 10s, 

(Morocco antique, £3 10s.) 
eg DORE BIBLE, with 238 Full-page 
Illustrations by Gustave Dor 28. 
(Leather, £12; best morocco, £15.) 


HE CHILD’S BIBLE, with 220 Illustra- 
tions. 830 pages demy 4to, cloth gilt. £1 10. 
(Leather, 30s.; morocco, 42s.) 
ASSELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY, with 


nearly 600 Illustrations, 1,150 pages imperial 
8vo, cloth £1 


(Morocco or russia, 408.) 


MASSELL'S FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK, 
with Prayers, &c., for every Day in the Year. 


| 400 pages demy 4to, clotngg 7s. 6d 
1 (Cloth gilt, 9s.) 
CASSELL, PETTER and GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, 


ndon, E.C, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for January, 
1873. No. DCLXXXVII. Price 28. 6d. 


| Contents. 
THE PARISIANS.—Boox IV. 


THE ISSUES RAISED BY THE PROTESTANT SYNOD 
OF FRANCE. 


A TRUE REFORMER.—Parr XI. 

CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 
THE LOST SECRET OF THE COCOS GROUP. 
SIR TRAY: AN ARTHURIAN IDYL. 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 
EDITED BY THE 
Rev, W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Published Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. each. 


This day is published, 
Vol. XV.—HESIOD, AND THEOGNIS. 
By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M. A., 


Late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, Translator of 
“ Babrius.” 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Religious Thought and Life. 
Brearp, B.A. Published Quarterly: Price 28. 6d. 


basis of recent Assyrian Discoveries. By A. 


British Association Philosophy. By John Owen, B.D. 
School Boards at Work. By J. Allanson Picton, M/A, 
. John James Tayler’s letters. By John Robberds, B.A. 
. Memorials of a Quiet Life. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
. The Religious Situation in France since the War 


Albert Reville, D.D. 75 
. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events. 
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cellaneous. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Journal of 
Edited by CHARLES 


H. Sayce, 


Notices of Books: —Duteh Theology; German Theo- 
logy; Dr. Rowland Williams’ Book of Devotion; Mis- 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


STUDENT'S EDITIONS OF LORD MACAULAY’s WORKS. 
In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, price 12s., cloth, 


ULAY’S HISTORY of ENG D 
Roel tee AOCERSION of JAMES the SECOND. 


Student's Edition, legibly printed, and complete in Two 
Volumes. 
Uniform with the above, in One Volume, price 6s., 
LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES AND 
SPEECHES. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HIS. 
TORICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol. 6s. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CABINET EDITION OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF 
. ENGLAND. 
Now complete, in 12 vols., crown 8vo, price £3 12s., 


TORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of 
H WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH. 
ARMADA. By J. A. Froups, M.A. New Edition, 
uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's 
History of England. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 12 vols., 8vo, price £8 188. 


Vols. I. to IV., Reign of Henry VIII., price 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI.; Edward VI. and Mary, price 288. 
Vols. VII. and VIII., Elizabeth., Vols, I. and II., price 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X., Elisabeth, Vols. III. and IV., price 32s. 
Vols. XI. and XII., Elizabeth, Vols. V. and VI., price 36s. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Pateruoster-row. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S WORK ON ST. PA UI. 


The Student’s Edition, Revised and Condensed, in One Vol., 
crown 8vo, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, price 9s., cloth, 


1 and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the 
Rev. W. J. Conysuareg, M. A., and the Very Rev 
J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. | 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of 
N 8 Illustrations. Two Vols., square crown 8vo, 
318. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Plates, 

Maps, and Wood Engravings. Two Vols., 4to, price 48s. 
The original or Library Edition of this work, in quarto, 
with numerous Illustrations, was completed in 1852; the 
Intermediate Edition, with fewer Illustrations, but after careful 
revision, first appeared in 1856, Both those Editions have 
been several times reprinted. In the Student’s Edition the 
Illustrations are somewhat fewer ; the Text is given without 
abridgment, but the Notes in the narrative portion are 
slightly condensed, and adapted to unlearned leaders. Thus 
each of the three Editions of this standard and popular work 
has a distinctive character of its own. 


London: Longmans and Co., Paternoster-row. 


A COMPLETE SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH 
HISTORY, Biography, and Chronology, for Colleges, 
Schools, and Candidates preparing for the Civil Service, and 
other competitive examinations. By the Rev. GEorGE 
BARTLR, D.D., D.C. L. Sixth edition, 3s. 6d. 
“The best manual we have seen on the subject.“ Rock. 
ue of superlative merit.”—-Press and St. James’s 
ronicle, 3 


London: Longmans and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Second Edition, 38. 6d., post free, with 
Forty Illustrations, 
HE TABERNACLE and its SERVICES 
DESCRIBED and TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Wu. Brown, 
“ Will edify and delight.“ Record. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


WENTY YEARS to PAY OFF the NA- 
TIONAL DEBT. 
The plan of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and B. 
Baker's contrasted. Important information and suggestions 
for Reformers. 


London: Passmore and Alabaster, 4, Paternoster Buildings. 
Price Fourpence. 


RAWLINGS ON BAPTISM AND THE EUCHARIST. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 223 pp., meet at Gs, price 
reduced to 3s. 6d., : | 


A HISTORY of the ORIGIN of the 
MYSTERLES and DOCTRINES of BAPTISM 
aud the EUCHARIST, as introduced into the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England, and their Jewish and 
Heathen Origin Delineated by Profane and Ecclesiastical 
History, General Councils, Canon Laws, and Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions, from the days of the Apostles to the present 
time, and compared with the Sacred Scriptures as the Stan- 
dard Truth. By the late Joux RaWLInes. The work of a 
lifetime, and exhaustive of the su An excellent gift 
book to place in the hands of the doubtful or wavering. 
Samuel Harris and Co., late A. W. Bennett, Publishers, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, E. C. 


“Worthy alike of its theme and its authors.”—Times, 


HE .HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. By Dors and Jerroup. Now ready. 


ONDON: a Pilgrimage. By Gustave 


Dors and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Complete in one 


By handsome volume, containing nearly Two Hundred Engra- 


rings drawn on the spot by Gustave Doré, and engraved under 

ae E Price £3 10s, : 
Jraut aud Co., 72 to 78, Turumill-street (near Farringdon- 

road Railway Station), London, E. C.; and 4 Booksellers. 


HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT is“ LONDON,” by Dona and Jerro.p, 

pronounced by the press to be the most magnificent work of 

the day, beautifully printed and bound in cloth, gilt, £3 10s. 


Correspondence, 


London: E. Meriborcugh and’ Co. ; Latéeiter ; Winks 


London: W. Kent and Co. 


May also be had in parts—13 at 58. each. Order thro 
Booksellers. Now 2 ; a 
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Israel; Concerning the King; The Promises, Literature; | Published by Aurnun Minz, at No. 18, Bouverie 


London; and Printed by Ropert Kixaston Burt, Wine 
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